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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


NHE advance made during the week by our naval force 
in the Dardanelles has been most satisfactory. As we 
write our ships are engaged with the great group of forts 
at the Narrows, while in the Gulf of Saros, opposite the 
neck of the Gallipoli Peninsula, French and British ships 
have doubled the bombardment and have been able to take 
some of the enemy's works in reverse. By the time these 
pages are in our readers’ hands it is most probable that the 
action in the Narrows, where the Straits are only about half 
a mile broad, will have been decided. Nothing above ground, 
whether of earth or stone, is able to stand the fire of the 
Allies’ squadron, which numbers in all some fifty-two vessels. 
One of them, the ‘ Queen Elizabeth,’ carries the most powerful 
guns of any ship afloat. Her 15 in. guns are irresistible. 
Though our ships have little to fear from the Turkish forts, 
armed though they are in some cases with 12in. guns, there 
is, of course, always danger from mines and torpedoes, whether 
discharged by submarines or other craft. The forcing of the 
Straits is no naval pageant. 


The progress of the Allies has been, all things considered, 
wonderfully rapid, for the weather has been anything but 
favourable. During the earlier part of the week a stiff gale 
was blowing. Admiral Carden, indeed, was in the — 
ascribed by Byron to Leander when he had to face the 
waters of the Hellespont in bad weather :— 

“The winds are high on Helle’s wavo 
As on that night of stormy water 
When Love, who sent, forgot to save 
The young, "the beautiful, ‘the brave, 
The lonely hope of Sestos’ daughter.’ 
But Admiral Carden, like Leander again, refused to be put 
off from his venture by rough weather :— 
“Though rising gale and breaking foam 
And omnes king sea-birds warn’d 7 home 


He iene not see, he would not hear, 
Or sound or sign ‘foreboding fear ; 


His ear but rang with Hero's song, 

* Ye waves, divide not lovers long! ’— 
That tale is old, but Love anew 

May nerve young hearts to prove as true.” 


Tt must have been a great anxiety to the Commander-in- 
Chief to handle his ships under conditions of gale and mist 
in these narrow waters with their rocky shores and swift 
currents, and with all the ordinary navigation problems compli- 
cated by floating mines and concealed batteries, But whether 
he is destined to complete successfully one of the most 
difficult operations ever undertaken by a naval force or 


though we have to lose ships, and it is hardly likely that we 
shall get through to the Sea of Marmora without such loss, 
the Straits will be forced. Once in the Sea of Marmora our 
task will be comparatively easy. Constantinople will be at 
the mercy of our guns, nor will it be possible to do what 
sailors naturally dread so greatly—shut the doors behind our 
Fleet and prevent its return to open waters. We may be 
quite sure that the Admiralty have made proper provision to 
prevent anysuch contingency. The shores of the Dardanelles 
will remain in safe keeping while the Fleet is doing its business 
before Stamboul. 


We wrote last week as to the effect of our action at the 
Dardanelles on the Mediterranean and Balkan Powers, and 
the news since derived from Rome, Athens, Sofia, and 
Bucharest amply confirms our view. For the Powers in 
question the occupation of Constantinople by the Allies will 
mean nothing short of a revolution. This alone would make 
it worth while to push matters for all we are worth. We 
must prove by ocular demonstration to the Balkan neutrals 
that there is not the slightest fear of their being left between 
the German hammer and the Turkish anvil by confiscating 
the anvil. And when it can be added that the opening of the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphorus will let the corn we need 
come to us, and the munitions of war and other manufactured 
goods required by Russia pour into her Southern ports, it will 
be seen that no effort can be too great to make the expedition 
to Constantinople a triumphant success. 


While we hold that the Government are thoroughly 
justified in undertaking the attack on the Dardanelles, 
even though it may mean the deflection of a certain 
amount of naval and military energy from other places, 
we do not fail to recognize the need for concentration 
which the able Military Correspondent of the Times is con- 
stantly putting before his readers. Though he admits the 
necessity of the Dardanelles venture, he is perpetually warn- 
ing us against the spectacular but in truth futile policy of 
minor diversions. He insists that we must keep our eye upon 
the main object and beat the enemy in the principal theatre 
of war—that is, in the West. But though in the abstract, 
and also in the concrete, we agree with his dislike of the 
policy of petits paquets which is so strongly condemned by 
the best school of French strategists, the anti-petits paquets 
policy can, like all good things, be overdone. We can under- 
stand a Generalissimo who holds it very firmly finding it 
wise in special circumstances to depart from it. By “special 
circumstances” we do not mean political circumstances, but 
military circumstances. Even in strategy the wise man will 
be a bitof a Whig. He will not push things too far. He will 
trim the boat of war as he would trim the boat of civil life 
against too violent inclinations. He will remember that in 
human affairs, military as well as moral and political, nothing 
absolute can be affirmed. 


In the western theatre of the war we must once more record 
that no operations of importance have taken place, and this 
though there has been a good deal of fierce fighting. For 
example, the German wireless reports claim the capture of a 
French trench north of Arras, and speak of nearly six 
hundred prisoners being taken. On the other hand, in the 
Argonne the French communiqué shows marked progress, and 
there is confirmation of the news that two regiments of the 
Prussian Guard of some six thousand men were involved in 
the repulse inflicted on the Germans near Perthes. What is 
much more important, however, than the daily ebb and flow of 
the tide of war in the trenches is the note of preparation and 





whether he fails, he has already shown the world the quality 
of the Britieh Navy. In our belief he will not fail. Even 





suspense which is beginning to become audible across the 
Channel. The Germans evidently suspect that we and the 
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French and the Belgians will move in the early spring. The 
Allies, on the other hand, believe that the Germans, true to 
their traditional policy, will, instead of waiting to be attacked, 
anticipate our movement, or expected movement, by first 
attacking us. 


That, no doubt, would be for them sound policy. We must 
not forget, however, that the German General Staff are a 
good deal more involved in the fog of war than they care 
to acknowledge. It is easy enough to say that they will 
anticipate an attack by attacking first, but to make this 
resolve really effective they must know where we are going to 
attack them, and this, we venture to think, is knowledge 
entirely beyond their ken. Not only do they not know where 
the thunderbolt will fall, or when it will fall, but they have 
also by this time completely lost track of our military 
movements. 


Lord Kitchener has been most successful in keeping the 
veil spread over our military forces. It is not too much to 
say that there is no one in this country outside Lord 
Kitchener's immediate personal staff who now knows how 
many men are enrolled in the new Armies or what 
proportion of them is ready for action. All we know 
is that the numbers are very satisfactory, but that we want 
more. Here it is worth while to note that the War Office 
desire for secrecy has been most loyally backed up by the 
Press. Information as to recruiting and the progress and 
disposition of the new Armies has practically disappeared 
from the newspapers. One would never gather from them 
that almost every yard of our soil is vibrating to the tramp 
of armed men. 


Before we leave the western theatre of the war we must 
record a splendid feat of arms aceomplished on Wednesday by 
the French airman, Captain Happe. He dropped bombs on the 
great German ammunition factory at Rottweil in Baden and 
set it on fire. His success was complete. Ten minutes after 
throwing his bombs the powder magazine was on fire, the 
flames, it is stated, rising to a height of 1,300 feet. The 
distance there and back covered by the gallant airman was 
one hundred and eighty-six miles. 





The great German campaign against our shipping, under 
which we were to be cut off from all human aid and every 
merchant ship that dared to approach our ports torpedoed 
and sunk, has ended in what can only be called an amazing 
fiasco. In the first three days a little damage was done, but 
during the past week there have been no examples of 
the destruction of vessels by German submarines or even by 
mines. That no such losses are reported is not due, we 
are sure, to any economy of truth or holding back of news 
on the part of the authorities. It is the plain fact that 
the Germans have sunk none of our sbips. To account for 
this failure is not an easy matter. It is possible, of 
course, that the Germans are gathering themselves together 
for a great coup, though we do not think this is likely. It is 
more probable that their submarines have been hampered by 
the vigilance of our watching craft, and also that our mer- 
chant captains have learnt their lesson. They keep so much 
better a watch and move so much faster than before that they 
are able to show a clean pair of heels to their assailants. 


Occasionally a merchant ship can do a great deal better than 
escape, witness the plucky action of the Newcastle steamer 
*Thordis.” Captain Bell when off Beachy Head last Sunday 
morning saw the periscope of a submarine. A torpedo was 
fired at his steamer, but owing largely to the heavy sea run- 
ning, it missed its mark. “The vessels closed on one another, 
and then the ‘ Thordis,’ lurching heavily and jumping in the 
seaway, smashed down on top of thesubmarine. There was a 
great crash and a noise of rending plates and a shock that 
was felt all over the ‘Thordis.’ The periscope disappeared 
and oil floated on the sea.” An examination of the ship’s 
bottom by Admiralty experts in dry dock at Devonport on 
Thursday is stated to bear out Captain Bell’s report. It 
seems highly probable that the ship will earn the reward of 
£500 offered by the Syren and Shipping to the first British 
merchant ship to sink a German submarine. 


In the eastern theatre of the war the news is solely good. 
There seems little doubt that in the north, on the extreme of 
the Russian right wing, the German advance bas not only 





been checked, but that the Germans are actually in retreat 
and our ally’s flank once more made secure at a vital point, 
The Austrian Army in the Carpathians bas evidently been in 
very great trouble, and the news from Eastern Galicia points 
to the fact that we may soom see the Russians again in 
occupation of the Bukowina. There is, indeed, no longer any 
anxiety in regard to the extreme left of the Russian forces, 
A telegram from the Petrograd correspondent of the Daily 
Mail, dated Thursday, shows, indeed, that at the base of the 
Carpathians, in the region of Stanislau, the Austrians lost 
over fourteen thousand men in the ten days’ fighting at the end 
of February and the beginning of March. The Daily Mail 
despatch from which we quote ends by declaring that the blow 
in East Prussia to General von Hindenbarg's army will pre- 
vent him from being able to send any assistance to the west 
if and when the pressure becomes strong there. He is far 
more likely to ask for assistance in order to extricate himself 
from his present position. His losses, not only in his so-called 
successes, but in the counter-attack, must have been excep- 
tionally heavy. 


We publish elsewhere letters of protest against the holding 
of fashionable race meetings during the continuance of the 
war, and have added a note expressing our agreement. We 
should like to say here also that, though we are in no way 
opposed to racing, and recognize that racing, like hunting, has 
been of great service in keeping up a supply of the finest 
horses in the world, war time is not the moment for those 
luxurious picnics, called “races,” in which the horses have 
become of a good deal less importance than the luncheon- 
baskets, the champagne, and the smart dresses, let alone the 
bookmakers and the rest of the parasitic crew that attends 
these gatherings. One does not need to be a sour-faced 
Puritan to feel that racing, or rather race-watching, is out of 
place just now. If we give the jockeys, the bookmakers, and 
the banjo men a rest for a few months we shall not in any 
way have destroyed racing. We can revive it the moment we 
wish to do so, and very possibly revive it with some well- 
marked improvements. 


On Monday in the Commons Mr. Asquith made one of the 
most important announcements of the war when he described 
the new naval measures to be taken by Britain in response to 
the so-called blockade by German submarines. We have 
written of the whole subject elsewhere, but may record here 
the bare facts of Mr. Asquith’s statement. He asked for 
two new Votes of Credit, and explained that the war bad so 
far cost £1,200,000 a day, but the cost was steadily growing, 
and by April Ist would reach £1,900,000 a day. Germany had 
adopted lawless measures against peaceful traders and non- 
combatant crews in order to try to prevent food for the civil 
population from reaching Britain and Northern France. We 
were therefore driven to retaliate in order to prevent com. 
modities of any kind from reaching or leaving Germany. 
The measures would be enforced without risk to neutral ships 
or non-combatant lives. The British Declaration made no 
mention of “blockade” or “contraband” or other technical 
terms. It was based on the view which the Government took 
“not only of our rights but of our duty.” The House was 
deeply impressed by the clearness and force of Mr. Asquith’s 
statement, which was framed with his customary perfect 
command of appropriate language. 





In the Commons on Tuesday the Bill for amending the 
Defence of the Realm Aet was in Committee, when the 
Government made various concessions. The principle is 
that civilians are not to be subject to martial law unless 
the Government think it necessary. Under the Amending 
Bill an accused civilian is to be informed of his rights so 
that he can assert them. But the Government retain the 
right to abrogate the Amending Bill altogether in an 
emergency. The Universities Bill received its second read- 
ing. It will allow Colleges to borrow, to draw upon their 
endowments, and to delay repayments of loans. The figures 
Mr, Asquith gave of the sacrifices of Oxford and Cambridge 
were wonderfully inspiring. But we think that, impressive 
as the figures are, they have been frequently understated in 
the newspapers. For example, it is generally said that 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, has sent seventy-five per cent. 
of her men to the war. But the Master has stated that the 








figure is eighty-eight per cent.—a memorable contribution. 
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On Wednesday the Commons debated the control of aliens. 
Mr. Joynson-Hicks demanded much more drastic measures. 
Mr. McKenna replied that since November 11th control had 
been entirely in the bands of the War Office, and Lord 
Kitchener was unwilling to give up his responsibility. He 
asked the House to agree with him that nationality was not 
an offence. Mr. Bonar Law, while accepting fully the principle 
that nationality was no offence, pointed out that espionage 
had never been so rampant as in this war. An alien should 
at least be regarded with suspicion—on the principle that he 
would help his country if he could. Mr. Bonar Law's speech 
was thoroughly temperate and sensible. He asked for 
prudent watchfulness without persecution, Many startling 
statements were made by other speakers about the prevalence 
of spying. The Government had nothing definite to say in 
reply. But although this was not satisfactory, we must add 
that it is very unfair continually to make personal attacks on 
Mr. McKenna if he is not really responsible. Lord Kitchener is 
a powerful and popular personality, and so the baiters wisely 
leave him alone. As we do not know the facts, we can only 
hope that the military authorities are quite alive to the 
situation. If they are not, the debate of Wednesday should 
enlighten them. 


Last Sunday Mr. Lloyd George made one of the best 
speeches of his life at Bangor. The urgency and solemnity 
with which he spoke about the labour troubles that were 
retarding the output of war materials were emphasized rather 
than diminished by the fact that be spoke on Sunday. 
“Those,” be said, “ who tell me that this [the armaments in- 
dustry] is not a work of necessity do not know the need, the 
dire need, of their country at this hour. At this moment 
there are Welshmen in the trenches of France facing cannon 
and death; the hammering of forges to-day is ringing down 
the church bells from cne end of Europe to the other.” Mr. 
Lloyd George said that he could explain the frivolous careless- 
ness of some people in Britain only by the fact that the Navy 
prevented them from recognizing the tremendous gravity of 
the struggle. Though our victory was certain, he believed 
personally that the war would be long. The end was certain 
because our cause was just. The most thrilling service he had 
ever attended was a service of soldiers who had leaped to arms 
from every walk of life to fight for truth and right. 

The struggle could be shortened only if the equipment were 
forthcoming. Great as was the need for men, the need for 
war material was still greater. “This is an engineers’ war.” 
He did not wish to tell the enemy the state of our industries, 








yet it was essential to tell our own people the truth. “The 
nation that cannot bear the truth is not fit for war.... The 
people must be told exactly what the position is.” People 


laughed at things in Germany, such as the “ potato-bread 
spirit,” which they ought really to dread. “I fear that spirit 
more than I fear Hindenburg.” In our industries we simply 
could not afford leisurely methods. Disputes must be settled 
immediately. Delay meant disaster. Although most work- 
men were doing their duty nobly, there were others—a 
minority—in armament factories who refused to do a full 
week’s work. The cause? Itwas mostly “the lure of drink.” 
Drink was doing more damage than all the German sub- 
marines put together. Russia had suppressed her vodka, and 
France her absinthe. The Government had great powers to 
deal with drink, and they meant to use them. Finally, in an 
eloquent peroration Mr. Lloyd George described the meaning 
of a German victory—the downfall of liberty. It was a 
magnificent effort, for which the country owes Mr. Lloyd 
George its sincerest thanks. 


Reuter’s Agency sent to the papers of Wednesday 
the text of Germany's answer to the American Note on 
the use of submarines against merchantmen, of unanchored 
mines, and of neutral flags. The German Government 
say that they would be willing to abandon the use of 
drifting mines—Britain of course has not employed these 
illegal weapons—and would modify their use of submarines 
against merchantmen if merchantmen would forgo the use of 
arms and of neutral flags, and if Germany were allowed to 
import food for her civil population as well as fodder and the 
raw material of industries. In other words, Germany says: 


and lets us have all the food and raw materials we want, we 
will cease sowing the seas with mines and committing 
murder.” Diplomatic impudence could not go much further 

The dispute about the ‘Dacia’ (the German ship which 
was bought by a German-American) took an unexpected 
direction at the end of last week, when the vessel was seized 
in the Channel by a French cruiser and taken to Brest for the 
judgment of a Prize Court. Thus the Anglo-American 
question suddenly became a Franco-American question. The 
irony of events was as striking, and one might even say as 
humorous, as when the ‘ Wilhelmina’ was forced to run into 
the English jaws by stress of the heavy weather which drove 
her into Falmouth. The ‘Dacia’ was carrying cotton from 
Galveston to Rotterdam. The United States Government 
will probably await the judgment of the Court before taking 
any action. 





On Wednesday the Admiralty published the despatches 
describing Sir Doveton Sturdee’s action off the Falklands and 
Sir David Beatty’s action in the North Sea. The facts 
are already well known, but we must mention one point. 
Admiral Beatty emphasizes the splendid work of the engineer 
staffs. Both the ‘New Zealand’ and the ‘ Indomitable’ 
greatly exceeded their normal speed. It was already notorious 
that the ships, especially the ‘Kent,’ in the Falklands 
action exceeded their normal speed. Now that the war has 
proved that speed is more important than perhaps even the 
speed school of tacticians had imagined it to be, it is most 
satisfactory to know that the engineer staffs have all the skill 
and enthusiasm necessary for the great strain placed upon 
them. Every day they are at sea they must be adding to 
their superiority over the German enginecrs who are attending 
to silent engines in still harbours. 

We are very glad to be able to record the growing success 
of the new Welsh Guards. The life of the regiment formally 
began last Saturday, when more than five hundred men 
recruited for the Grenadiers took up their quarters at the 
White City as the nucleus of the Welsh Guards. On Monday, 
which was St. David’s Day, the Welsh Guards were on duty 
at Buckingham Palace for the first time. Some of the 
spectators wore the rival badges of the regiment—the leek, 
the daffodil, and the red dragon on a white ground. The new 
regiment marched to St. James’s Palace playing that magnifi- 
cent marching tune, “Men of Harlech.” On Wednesday it 
was announced that it had been authoritatively settled that the 
badge of the regiment was to be the leek. The dragon will 
be borne on the King’s standard, and “Cymru am Byth” 
(“ Wales for Ever ”’) is to be the regimental motto. 

The Foreign Office announced at the end of last week 
that a blockade of German East Africa would begin at 
midnight on February 28th—March Ist. The blockade 
includes the whole coast and the islands. Four days’ grace 
was allowed for the departure of neutral vessels, The coast- 
line is over three hundred miles long, but as there are not 
many ports the serious business of the blockade will pro- 
bably be confined to a comparatively few places. As the 
Naval Correspondent of the Times says, Zanzibar and the 
French islands to the north-west of Madagascar will furnish 
bases for the blockading ships. As for the land frontiers, 
they are Belgian and Portuguese where they are not British. 





On Friday week the Government issued through Sir George 
Askwith a summons to the Clyde engineers and their 
employers to resume work on the following Monday. It was 
pointed out that a serious situation in the production of war 
material was threatened by the labour dispute, and that this 
could not any longer be tolerated. A Court of Arbitration 
would be provided. The Committee on Production in Engi- 
neering and Shipbuilding Establishments have made recom- 
mendations for speeding up the manufacture of munitions 
and for checking the prevalent bad time-keeping in shipyards. 
We are very glad to be able to add that, in spite of some wild 
talk at the beginning of the week, the men returned to work 
on Thursday, and that the threat to pursue the criminal policy 
of “ca’ canny” came to nothing. 











“If Britain surrenders the advantages of her naval supremacy 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a od 
THE FUTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


W* sincerely trust that our Russian allies will not be 

perturbed by rumours as to the attitude of the 
British people towards the future of Constantinople. 
Sir Edward Grey may have had, or perhaps we ought to 
say no doubt had, good reasons for the reserve with 
which he answered the question put to him in the House 
ef Commons on this point. It may be that we and the 
rest of the Allies have ugreed that none of them shall 
indulge in any public forecasts whatever as to the final 
settlement after the war, that this self-denying ordinance 
is to extend to all matters, and that no exception is 
to be made in regard even to events which we all know 
are certain whatever else is uncertain. In any case, 
we need not feel ourselves bound by the example of 
Sir Edward Grey. Being absolutely convinced that 
there was nothing behind his words but a diplomatic 
punctilio, we assert without the slightest fear of contra- 
diction that the British people not only will raise no 
objection to Constantinople, the Bosphorus, and the 
Dardanelles becoming part and parcel of the Russian 
Empire, but that they feel neither jealousy nor anxiety at 
the prospect of such possession. The British people have 
forgotten all their old fears and doubts about the guardian- 
ship of the Straits, and will now look with pride and 
pleasure upon their possession by allies whom we have 
come to trust and to honour alike for their gallantry in the 
field and their good faith in the council chamber. 

When we say this it must not be supposed, however, 
that we are suggesting that Russia is to be welcomed to Con- 
stantinople merely out of sentiment or good feeling. These 

lay their part, but we are quite sure that the wiser minds in 
Britain now realize that it is very much to the interests 
of this country that in future the gates to the Black Sea 
should be in the hands of a powerful State like Russia, not 
im weak hands like those of Turkey. Weak Powers in a 
wicked world are always liable to be seduced, as was Turkey, 
by a mixture of force and fraud, bullying and bribery. 
Instead of Turkey fulfilling the dream of the old diplo- 
matists and maintaining neutrality in the Straits, she 
betrayed them to Germany. With Russia at the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles we shall know where we 
are, and not be exposed to such embarrassments as those of 
last October, when successful intriguing so suddenly and 
so completely closed the Black Sea and its wheat supplies 
to British commerce. Consider the position for a moment. 
After the present war Russia will be not merely as now the 
predominant partner in the Black Sea, but its mistress. There 
will be only one Black Sea Power besides Russia—i.c., 
Roumania, for Bulgaria will have her outlet on the Aegean. 
This means that if we are ever at war with Russia—and we 
are not so foolish as not to consider such a possibility, 
though it is one, we trust, of a very dim and distant 
future—the Black Sea and its ports will in any case be 
elosed to us. We shall in these circumstances have no 
reason for wanting to force the Straits and to get into 
what would be for us unprofitable waters. Unless we can 
trade with Russia, we had much better keep our war 
vessels out of the Black Sea. If, however, we are at war 
with some other Power, and Russia remains neutral, then 
we shall indeed be thankful that the Straits are held by a 
Power strong enough and independent enough to maintain 
a real neutrality, and to keep open this essential high- 
road for the corn of Southern Russia. Finally, if we 
are, as now, the allies of Russia, and are most anxious 
to send supplies to her ports and to take grain in 
exchange, then it is even more to our advantage that 
the key to the Straits shall be in Russia’s pocket. 
From whatever point of view we look upon it, it 
is to our interests to have Russia at Constantinople as 
guardian of the Straits, under due provisions, which will 
of course be made, and to which Russia will raise no 
objection, to prevent her from yielding to the temptation 
ef levying toll upon foreign shipping or putting re- 
strictions upon through traffic between the Black Sea and 
the Mediterranean. 

We admit that even if there were not these obvious 
reasons why we should desire to see Russia at Con- 
stantinople, we should out of loyalty to our ally have 
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been perfectly willing that a city whose possession she 
naturally desires so greatly should become hers now that the 
Turks can no longer be trusted as porters of the gate. At 
the same time, it is worth while to point out to the Russians, 
who, cut off as they are at the present moment from free 
intercourse with the rest of the Allies, can well be pardoned 
for being somewhat anxious, that our material interests, 
as well as our desire to please and satisfy an ally, will lead 
us not merely to acquiesce but to rejoice in the hoisting 
of tke Russian flag at Stamboul and the resumption of 
Christian worship under the dome of St. Sophia. Con- 
cerned as we are for the good treatment of Mohammedans, 
for che protection of their Holy Places, and for their right to 
worship God after their own manner, we should look with 
the gravest anxiety upon any attempt to deprive the 
adherents of the Islamic faith of any mosque built by 
members of their religion. Since, however, St. Sophia was 
not only built by Christians, but was used for Christian 
worship up till the middle of the fifteenth century—that 
is, has had nearly a thousand years of Christian worship, 
and has only heard for some four hundred and fifty years 
the Moslem call to prayer—the followers of the Prophet 
can feel no grievance that the great church of Justinian 
shall revert to the religious uses of those whe built it. 
Though we are sure that we have accurately expressed 
the feeling of the vast majority of our countrymen in regard 
to the future of Constantinople, we are well aware that a 
certain number of people will shake their heads over our 
plain speaking, and say that the problem is not quite so 
easy as we have made it out, aud so on. Their line will 
be: “No doubt the British people now see no objection to 
having the Russians at Constantinople and would welcome 
them there. We must, however, think a little of the rest of 
Europe, and especially of the Mediterranean Powers and 
the Balkan States. To begin with, Italy has a great 
stake in the Levant, and can we feel quite sure 
that she will not assert that the Dardanelles and 
Bosphorus ought to be in neutral hands and not in 
those of one of the Great Powers? Again, must not 
Greece and Bulgaria and Roumania have their feelings 
considered ? Especially might not Rowmania feel that 
if Russia held the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles 
she might at any time have her ecommerce completely 
cut off? In any case, the problem is very large, and 
had better be left over till after the war, &., ec.” 
Our general answer to these objections of timidity or 
ignorance or both is that they are based upon hypo- 
thetical fears. Somebody has got to have Constanti- 
nople. But as we have said above, it is better for every 
one that the key of the Black Sea should be in strong 
rather than in weak hands. There is, however, a still 
better reason for ignoring the objections which we have 
just sketched. The Powers we have named cannot expect 
to have things both ways. There are many very good and 
very potent reasons why they should keep out of the war 
altogether, and we have not the slightest desire to argue 
with them on this point, or to suggest that they have com- 
mitted any fault by securing for themselves and their 
people the blessings of unbroken peace. But it is clear 
that this refusal to embroil themselves in a contest whieh 
was not theirs cannot per se give them a right to dictate 
the future settlement of the Turkish Empire—granted 
always that the Allies are successful in their operations 
against Turkey. It must not be supposed, however, that 
we are making any indirect threat or menace against 
the neutral Powers, or hinting that they will have to 
pay a penalty if they continue their policy of keeping 
out of the fight. No such idea is in owr mind, or, we believe, 
in the minds of any responsible persons connected with 
the Allies. The neutral Powers have, as always, every claim 
to justice and reasonable consideration at the hands of the 
Allies, and will, whatever happens, receive such treatment, 
But between the claim, or rather the indefeasible right, 
to fair treatment, which will be im any case fully 
satisfied, and the claim to dictate the specific terms of a 
settlement, and even to forbid Russia to hold Constan- 
tinople though her allies are perfectly willing, nay, anxious, 
that she should do so, there is a wide difference. The 
neutral Powers cannot expect to exercise a liberum veto 
over the settlement. There is, however, no occasion to 
make more of this, for we are quite sure that the able 
diplomatists who direct the councils of Italy, Greece, 
Bulgaria, and Roumania already realize these points to the 
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es 
full. Italy has 
and no frictior 


always been the special friend of Russia, 
1 is to be looked for there. The other 
Yowers, even thoush they may bave dreamed of Con- 
stantinople as their own, would prefer an occupation by 
Russia to an occupation by a local rival. The notion 
that they claim the right to protest against a Russian 
occupation of Constantinople is a delusion of the amateur 
diplomatist, and does not emanate from any responsible 
ree. 
Before we leave the subject of the future of Constan- 
tinople we should like to draw special attention to a very 
interesting article by Mr. Ellis Barker which has the place 
of honour in this munth’s Nineteenth Century. In that 
Barker has collected a very large number of 


Mr. : 
Faking quotations from dip!omatic and other documents 
dealing with the history of the Straits during the 


Napoleonic Wars. What is specially noteworthy is the 
origin of British suspicions and jealousies in regard 
to the possession of Constantinople by the Russians. 
Mr. Barker shows that these suspicions were largely due to 
Napoleon, who not only lost no opportunity of suggesting 
to Russia that we were the obstacle to her dream of 
inheriting the Empire of Byzantium, but also inspired us 
with the fear of a Russian advance. After quoting 
Napoleon’s saying, “The more fantastic an attempt to 
attack India would be, the more it will frighten the 
English,” Mr. Barker adds the wise comment: “‘ There is 
some reason in his observation. England is more easily 
frightened by bogies than by realities, and one of the 
bogies which has frightened her most frequently during 
many decades is the bogy of Constantinople which 
Napoleon set up a century ago.” In reality it was 
Napoleon himself who dreaded the advent of the Russians 
to the Mediterranean. He is even credited with the 
expression that he could not permit Russia to be at 
Constantinople, “for that is the empire of the world.” 
Yet, as we have sc often pointed out in these columns, and 
as Mr. Ellis Barker also insists, the possession of Con- 
stantinople has never yet in history conferred power upon 
the holder. Though on paper the position seems so 
tremendously strong, it has never been an Imperial city 
except in name. Its foundation marked the decline of 
Rome, and after the Turks obtained possession of it their 
power rapidly declined. Russia, however, need not fear 
the omen. Constantinople will only become to her an 
appanage such as Cairo or Delhi is to us. There is no 
risk of her transferring her seat of Government to the 
shores of the Bosphorus. Nor, again, is there any fear 
of her using her position to restrict international trade. 
Instead, financial and commercial reasons will combine to 
make her encourage free ingress to and egress from the 
Black Sea. 





LORD KITCHENER. 


M®* BONAR LAW has a happy —— of focussing 
mi public opinion in his speeches. He has never shown 
this power to better advantage than on Monday night. 
The country in general feels confidence in Lord Kitchener, 
and knows vaguely that it is under a debt of gratitude 
to him for what he has accomplished and is accomplish- 
ing. It has not, however, been able to define and put 
into words the special way in which the Secretary 
of State for War has served it. The Leader of the 
Opposition, in performing his function of interpreter of 
his country’s feelings, has named the specific reason for 
our gratitude. We are grateful to Lord Kitchener because 
at the very beginning of the war he formed what Mr. 
Bonar Law calls “a gigantic conception,” not only of the 
military needs of the nation, but of our ability to meet 
those needs. Other men and lesser men, even though they 
might have had enough imagination to see what might 
and ought to be done, would in the emergency have 
been daunted by the task before them. They would 
have argued that it was too late to try any new system, 
that we were committed to great naval but only to 
small military action, and that therefore all we could be 
expected to do, and all we could do, since we were unpre- 
pared from the military point of view, was to send abroad 
& comparatively small but efficient Expeditionary Force, 
and to keep that force thoroughly equipped and thoroughly 
well supplied with men. As hy Law declared, it 
4s probable that no statesman on either bench would have 








attempted to do more than keep up the Expeditionary 
Force and develop the Territorials. Happily, it seemed 
otherwise to Lord Kitchener. The departure of the first 
instalments of the Expeditionary Force appeared to leave the 
military cupboard almost bare. The reserves of equipment 
and of rifles were, we will not say exhausted, but dangerously 
reduced by mobilization. The condition of our arsenals 
showed that the Government had never contemplated or 
prepared for a great improvisation of troops, and had been 
content to shape our military policy wholly on the idea of 
a moderate-sized Expeditionary Force. Faced with such a 
situation, Lord Kitchener’s was indeed a gigantic, nay, a 
glorious, conception, and one worthy of the best traditions 
of the nation. 

To resolve, as Lord Kitchener did, that he would not 
hear the word “ impossible,” but that at one and the same 
time hoe would keep the Expeditionary Force going, double 
the Territorials, and raise a new army on a scale to 
which the history of war affords no parallel, was worthy 
of Chatham himself. We cannot say more. The daring 
and the prescience of the course adopted by Lord 
Kitchener would have been less notable had we possessed 
that reserve store of a million rifles for which the 
Spectator’s weak voice had clamoured so ineffectually in the 
past. Again, if we had adopted in the past some scheme 
of universal training, and had the men earmarked for 
improvisation, even if we had not got the equipment, Lord 
Kitchener's task would have been comparatively easy. The 
magnificence of his attitude is to be measured by the fact 
that he had neither the men nor the equipment ready, nor 
even the plant for providing equipment. He had not only 
to create an army, but to create the instruments required 
to create it. You cannot make an omelette without eggs. 
Lord Kitchener could not make one without first raising 
the hens to lay the eggs! 

The situation with which he was faced in the first week 
of August was as follows. He had either to be content 
with holding out no prospect to our French allies of our 
being able to increase our military aid to them, or else to 
face the appalling problem just described of improvising at 
one and the same time the men and the material. Happily 
Lord Kitchener’s mind did not quail before the task. 
He had imagination enough to see what he had got to 
do and will-power enough to resolve that he would do it. 
Finally, he had practical ability enough to realize that this 
was a case in which there was a great danger of a sham 
improvisation. If he was to improvise something that 
was to be worth having, he must, he saw, begin by the 
slow dull work of laying deep foundations. Take an 
example which is always before our minds, It was no 
good merely to speed up the existing rifle factories to the 
utmost. If the problem was not to be trifled with, it was 
necessary to sit down and quietly and carefully create the 
plant which six months hence could be used to turn out 
the much-desired weapons. Men more flighty and with 
less strength of judgment might have argued: “It is no 
good to think of beginning to manufacture machines to 
manufacture rifles six months hence. The war may be 
over by then. What we must do is to concentrate upon 
the needs of the next six weeks.” Lord Kitchener was 
fortunately a man capable of taking long views. He was 
not depressed. He made up his mind that the war would 
be a long war, and therefore that it was worth while to 
prepare machinery which would only begin to give prac- 
tical results six months hence. He was not content with 
wild efforts at jerry building, but determined that his corner- 
stones should be well and truly laid. Accordingly he began 
the tremendous task of arraying the manhood of the nation 
for war, and of developing, organizing, and exploiting 
its great commercial resources for the provision of rifles, 
machine-guns, great guns, ammunition small and great, 
clothes and equipment, bayonets and swords, and all 
the thousand things needed by an army, from huts to 
tents, from waterproofs to field-glasses, from saddles 
to motor-cars. The Roman Senate thanked their General 
because he had not despaired of the Republic. Well 
may we thank ours because last August he not only 
did not despair of the Republic in the abstract, but also 
did not despair of the Republic’s power to give us men, and 
also of its power to improvise the equipment for those 
men. Once more,—“ a gigantic conception,” and one which 
the country is not likely to forget. 

We have criticized some of Lord Kitchener's methods 
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in detail, and our appreciation of the wisdom and great- 
heartedness with which he approached his task does 
not seem to us at all incompatible with such criticisms. 
Splendidly equipped as Lord Kitchener has shown himself 
for his great task, he is liable, like other human beings, to 
errors of judgment. The offering of criticism while at 
the same time acknowledging, as we have always 
acknowledged, his energy and devotion has, however, 
not impeded his task in the slightest degree. Fair 
eriticism has never hurt, and never will hurt, a great 
man who is worthily performing a great task. A weak 
man who for some reason has got into a great place, and 
does not possess that self-confidence which is the necessary 
precursor of great achievement, should perbaps be exempt 
from criticism. Such criticism may spoil the only chance 
he has of getting through without a catastrophe. It 
cannot injure, and may in the end help, a man of power 
and ability, for such men are never so foolish or so inflated 
as to believe that they cannot do wrong. Take a very 
simple example of what we mean. Lord Kitchener at the 
beginning of the war did not understand the proposals for 
the raising of Volunteer Corps amongst the men of 
non-military age which were made in the columns of the 
Spectator and elsewhere in August and September. He 
thought—and who can blame him considering the amount 
of detail with which he had to grapple ?—that the raising of 
these corps would interfere with recruiting and with the pro- 
vision of equipment. At first, then, the military authorities, 
presumably by his orders, discouraged the organization 
of Town Guards or Village Guards and the drilling 
and organizing of the men who were too old to join 
the colours. Later, however, the true meaning and 
the true uses of the Volunteer Training Corps were 
brought home to him, and he thereupon did a thoroughly 
wise and sensible thing. He selected a man whom he 
knew he could trust, Lord Desborough, and agreed to 
his being placed at the head of a Central Organization 
for the encouragement and control of the Volunteer 
Movement. 

He in effect told Lord Desborough, the President of the 
Central Organization, that if that body kept the movement 
within certain prescribed lines, lines which from the first 
we recognized as singularly well thought out, he (Lord 
Kitchener) would not merely not discourage but would 
welcome the formation of Volunteer Training Corps. The 
result has been a change of attitude on the part of the 
War Office ; or, to put it more fairly, a fuller and better 
understanding of the Volunteer Movement has altered 
Lord Kitchener’s point of view. Before long we shall 
have a million men of good spirit and good physique, 
though over military age, drilled and organized through- 
out the kingdom. If not capable of the awful strain 
of campaigning such as falls upon our men abroad, 
they will be quite capable of lending a very useful 
hand for the defence of these islands. They are 
a body of men which has been called into existence 
without causing any expense to the nation. We 
do not hesitate to say that in another four or five 
months’ time the progress made in the Volunteer Force 
will be so great that it will be possible to send out 
of the country a far greater number of Regulars and 
Territorials than it would have been possible to send if the 
Volunteer Corps had not been established. We must 
never forget the possibility of the dying flurry of the 
monster with whom we are engaged doing severe injury to 
the nation. At the same time we do not want to sterilize a 
considerable part of our land forces in order to avoid 
the possibility of harm from that flurry. Here our 
Volunteer Training Corps come in. While the possibility 
of invasion, never very — becomes more and more 
remote, the practical need of the Home Guards may in 
one sense become greater. No one feels that we could do 
without any armed force in this country, and yet we can 
understand our military authorities being fretted almost 
beyond endurance by the thought of Regular and Terri- 
torial formations being kept here when they might be able 
to do so much to hasten the end of the war if employed 
abroad. 

But in dealing with the Volunteer Corps we must not 
forget that this is only a side-issue, and that our main 
point is to remember what we owe to Lord Kitchener and 
the military organization under his control. Let us once 


more say that with a whole heart we endorse every phrase 











and every word in the following passage of Mr. Bonar 
Law’s speech :— 

“Tf I am right in that, then if at any ti 
inclined—and think there is good Boos of fA a 
everything done, by the War Office is not quite perfect, we ought 
at least to remember how much the country owes for this gizantie 
conception of what we can do, and for the way in which it is being 
made into a reality before our eyes.” 

Before leaving Mr. Bonar Law’s speech there is another 
passage with which we should like to express our agree. 
ment, even if it raises new issues. It is the passage in 
which he pointed out that even now a good many of the 
inhabitants of this country do not seem to realize that this 
is “our war” :— 

“We have not realized that it is not a case of our helping 
France or Russia, but, on the contrary, it is just as much a cage 
of France and Russia helping us, for if we know anything, we know 
that the bulk of the strength of the hatred of our enemies ig 
directed against us and not against our allies.” 


These are facts of which it is well that we should be 
reminded. 





THE NEW NAVAL MEASURES AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 


FEW weeks ago Britain and the United States were 
drifting towards a..very dangerous situation. The 
American grievance was that Britain was destroying the 
trade of the United States with Northern Europe by delay- 
ing American ships and neutral ships carrying American 
cargoes. In particular it was complained that ships were 
brought into port, whereas the examination of the cargoes 
and the ships’ papers might be conducted at sea. On the 
= of the American Government there was, we think, a 
ck of sympathy with the aims and the difficulties of 
Britain in this titanic war, and apparently also a want of 
knowledge of the complex process of overhauling a modern 
vessel's cargo. It is not an operation that can possibly be 
carried out at sea. Of course the lack of knowledge on 
this second point may have been only diplomatic, for it 
was natural enough for the United States to try to get the 
best treatment for neutrals that she could possibly exact 
from the belligerents. Any other nation would do the 
same in her place. And the American Government must 
surely have known—what they did not mention—that 
since the beginning of the war their trade had grown in 
the particular exports about the treatment of which they 
complained. The fault on the British side was that our 
Government did not explain to the United States early 
enough, and fully enough, what they considered it not only 
their right. but their duty to do in reducing Germany's 
ability to make war. Nations often drift into a posi- 
tion from which they ean extrieate themselves only 
with violence for want of plain speaking. Both sides 
pretend; they keep up an appearance of hesitation 
—for the sake of maintaining good relations—about 
matters which they know to be essential, and which do 
not admit of compromise. We are very glad to have 
received evidence that an article which we published on 
January 23rd entitled “A Great Danger” was useful 
because it made some people aware for the first time that 
Britain and the United States were coming within sight 
of the possibility of that almost unthinkable thing—a 
collision between the two great branches of Anglo- 
Saxondom. If good was done, it was frankness of speaking 
that did it. 

A new cause of dispute between Britain and her kinsmen 
has now arisen, and once again we are sure that as much 
is to be gained by plainness as is to be lost by cloudy 
language and pretence. The new issue may be described 
in a single sentence. Britain proposes to stop all German 
imports and exports by the general pressure of her naval 
strength, whereas the United States says that we ought to 
use this pressure only in accordance with what have 
hitherto been regarded as the laws of blockade. The United 
States says in effect : “ Proclaim a blockade such as we have 
experienced or read of in past wars—a proper blockade 
with legal sanction and everything handsome about it— 
and we shall have no right to complain, even though none 
of our trade can pierce the line. What we cannot tolerate 
is that you should act upon a general principle, and that 
we should never know how and where the stroke will fall 
upon our trade.” Our answer to that should bo clear 
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and explicit. Germany has declared her intention to 
try to starve us out, disregarding for the purpose 

all the rules of war and all the dictates of humanity. 
We can but retort by trying to starve Germany out, 
but we say that in doing so we shall consult the interests 
of neutrals so far as is possible, and that we shall, of 
course, do nothing whatever inhumane at sea. Whatever 
advantage Germany may derive from murder, we shall 
not compete with her in that respect. Reprisals of 
violence are absolutely ruled out. But in all other 
respects we must adapt our methods to the circumstances. 
Britain has become for Germany a blockaded place; 
Germany has become for Britains besieged nation. That 
is the one efficacious method left to us—to establish a decree 
of non-intercourse with Germany. It is much better that 
it should be understood clearly that this is our object ; that 
we must carry it through; and that it matters little or 
nothing by what name the operation is called. 

But it is said in the United States: “ Are you not setting 
up the hateful German plea of necessity ?’"’ The answer to 
that question, of course, depends upon our conception of 
the nature and the inflexibility of the international laws 
of blockade from which the presumed “ necessity ” compels 
us to depart. If blockades were capable of being con- 
ducted under inflexible international rules, we should have to 
admit that in ignoring those rules—if we had accepted them 
—we were yielding to the doctrine of necessity that recognizes 
no morals. But we deny that there are any hard-and-fast 
rules in such matters as blockades, and consequently we deny 
that we are yielding to necessity in the German sense. The 
blockade of the South in the American Civil War proved 
our assertion. Lincoln proclaimed an extraordinarily 
drastic blockade of the South. He had not the means 
of putting it into effect, yet he said that all trade 
with the South, whether that of Americans or of 
neutrals, should cease. It was a perfect example of 
what is called a paper blockade. Lord Lyons, who was 
the British Ambassador at Washington, and Lord John 
Russell called attention to the curious incompleteness 
of the blockade, but Britain nevertheless made no protest. 
The British cotton industry suffered temporarily a 
tremendous blow, yet the British Government acted on 
the principle that the blockade was real and capable of 
doing what it professed to do. And though there is no 
similarity between the Federal naval strength of the 
“sixties” and British naval strength of to-day, there is 
one striking resemblance between what Lincoln did and 
what the British Government now propose to do. The 
Federal ships did not confine their blockading duties to the 
coast-line ; they captured vessels far out at sea, as the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Times reminded us on Thursday. 
Yet this seems to be the very thing that the American 
Government now specially object to—the holding up of 
neutral ships at a » arnaed from the German coast. The 
truth is that a blockade is not a thing capable of exact 
physical limitations. It is simply a means of exerting sea 
power on the enemy’s supplies under whatever conditions 
may exist. The American Government say in substance : 
“ Blockade the German coasts if you will. Mix yourselves 
up among the sandbanks, the shallows, and the islands, 
but do not hold up shipping at such comparatively distant 
points as the English Channel, the Straits of Dover, and 
the northern entrance to the North Sea.” Can any 
one seriously suppose that Lincoln, with the firm 
intentions which he frankly confessed, would not have 
set his watch on such a narrow passage as the Straits 
of Dover if such a place had been the way of ingress 
to the shores of the Confederacy? He would have 
laughed at a suggestion that he ought not to do 
so, and probably have fixed his point for ever in a 
simile or an anecdote. Geography, after all, determines 
the character of a blockade. The Federal blockade 
extended along a huge coast facing the ocean. It cannot 
be said with the least reason that another blockade in 
quite a different place must conform to the plans 
suitable to the eastern coast of the United States. 
And even if that were said, there would be Lincoln’s 
example of what may be called distant capture. Or 
is it seriously proposed, again, that the international 
conception of a blockade should take no account of 
changes in naval warfare? Patrolling ships notoriously 
cannot remaiu in one place nowadays, or lie still, because 

of the risks from submarines. Suppose that airships had 





been so developed that America was able to send millions 
of tons of goods into Germany across the Atlantic, 
Would the United States Government say that these must 
pass unchallenged because no previous blockade had taken 
any account of aerial goods-traffic? A blockade is indeed 
the creature of its times and its circumstances. 

We sincerely hope that the Government will make it 
clear to the United States that, in Stevenson’s phrase, 
she cannot “fight us with a word.” Our methods 
may be called a blockade, or may be refused the 
title of blockade, according to taste. Mr. Asquith was 
wise to say that he did not wish to be entangled in 
juridical niceties. The fact is that, in answer to German 
lawlessness, we shall use all the powers we have got, 
always excluding inhumanity and crime. For cutting off 
the food supplies of a belligerent we have the authority of 
Bismarck and Caprivi, who both approved of it as a 
natural and legitimate method of making war. We trust 
that the United States Government will appreciate the 
fact that we do and must mean business. ‘Then we may 
be sure that there will be no danger of painful misunder- 
standing between us. During the American Civil War 
Britain gradually and very blunderingly, but clearly in 
the end, came to recognize that the Federal Government 
meant business, and when we recognized it we respected their 
aims and their methods. We could have made trouble, but 
after our first acts of stupidity and hesitation we did not. 
We do not believe that, in spite of the first comments of 
the American newspapers, the United States Government— 
much less the people of the United States—will fail to grant 
us their consideration, their indulgence, and their sympathy. 
Tolerance we sorely need, and, indeed, cannot do without. 
And we think we are not undeserving of it. We fight our 
way towards the settlement of a tremendous issue—nothing 
less than the question whether the world shall proceed on 
the understanding that there is such a thing as inter- 
national obligation, or on the understanding that in this 
mundane cockpit there are no rules for the strong, who 
may at their will disregard every promise and trample on 
all who are weak. Every principle and every aspiration of 
democracy are here involved. We desire to win the war 
for this cause, and win it in the shortest possible time. 
Lincoln did not trouble himself because his methods were 
often said by others to be extra-legal. He trusted to the 
fundamental rightness of his object. So do we; and we 
ask for American sympathy on the same grounds as he 
asked for ours. 





A PLEA FOR POSTERITY. 


HE summary financial statement which Mr. Asquith 
presented to the House of Commons in moving 

for a Vote of Credit on Monday raises questions of 
supreme national importance. He only dealt with the 
immediate and proximate cost of the war and of kindred 
services, and asked the House of Commons to vote the 
necessary millions. That must of course be done. What- 
ever the war costs we must somehow or other meet the 
expenditure, and a lack of financial courage would be worse 
than cowardice in the field. But just for that very reason 
it is the duty of the House of Commons to face the 
question how these millions are to be raised, as well as 
promptly to assent to any Votes of Credit that the Govern- 
ment ask for. So far this secondary and tremendously 
important problem has not really been considered either by 
the House of Commons or by the country. The Government 
did indeed introduce an emergency Budget in November 
last, but that dealt with only a small part of the problem. 
The new taxes then imposed provide no effective contribution 
in the current year to the actual outgoings for war pur- 
poses. They only suffice to cover the falling-off of revenue 
attributable to the war and to meet part of the interest on 
the new War Loans. Up to the end of the current 
financial vear the whole of the actual outgoings on war will 
have been met out of borrowed money. In sing, it 
must be noted that the estimate made in November last of 
the amount of money required has been—excusably enough 
—exceeded, and the primary purpose of Mr. Asquith’s 
speech on Monday was to ask for a supplementary sum of 
£37,000,000 to meet the difference between the estimate 
made last November and the present calculated cost of the 
war up to March 3lst. In addition the House was asked 





to vote the enormous sum of £250,000,000 for the financial 
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year which begins on April Ist. This huge sum is only 
expected to last up to the second week in July, or, in 

recise figures, for a hundred days ; but, unlike the previous 

otes of Credit, it covers not only the additional expenditure 
on the Army and Navy necessitated by the war, but also 
the normal expenditure upon those services. Making the 
necessary deduction on this account, and then adding the 
Votes of Credit for the current financial year, we find that 
the total war expenditure, direct and indirect, for a period 
ef twelve months, minus one fortnight, is approximately 
£590,000,000. 

It is true that part of this sum is recoverable. It 
includes considerable advances made to the oversea 
Dominions and other British possessions, together with 
advances to Belgium and Serbia, and it may include 
advances to other Powers as well. In addition it includes 
various commercial advances in this country, which may 
be, partly at any rate, recovered ; but no details are given 
under this head. Indeed, Mr. Asquith ended this portion 
of his statement by saying that there was roughly a balance 
of £28,000,000 “ required for miscellaneous services covered 
by the Vote of Credit which have not yet been separately 
specified.” No better proof can be given of the almost 
inevitable financial laxity which accompanies war opera- 
tions than the fact that the Prime Minister should be able 
so casually to deal with a demand for £28,000,000 of 
money. But even these figures do not tell the whole story, 
for unless we make the very optimistic assumption that the 
war is to end in the month of July, we shall have to meet 
further financial demands, possibly on an even greater scale, 
for many more months to come. Indeed it is useless now 
to speculate upon what the total cost will be. 

The point we wish here to press is that the nation ought 
to consider what sacrifices it can to-day make in order to 
meet at once part of this colossal expenditure, so as to 
diminish the burden handed on to posterity. A good 
many people have lattérly argued that as posterity will 
enjoy the advantages of a successful war, so posterity 
may honourably be left to pay for those advantages in 
the shape of yearly interest upon a swollen National 
Debt. This is always the argument of the man who 
wishes his obligations to be met by other people. If 
eur ancestors had acted upon this principle, the country 
would never have been free froma crushing burden of Debt, 
ever increasing with each new war. In the Napoleonic 
Wars, lasting for over twenty years, burdens of which the 
present generation has no conception were imposed upon 
the taxpayer to meet a very large part of the daily cost of 
the war. In the Crimean War nearly half the cost was 
met out of current revenue. The example of the South 
African War was less satisfactory, and an undue propor- 
tion of the war was certainly thrown upon posterity. Even 
more regrettable was the neglect of both political parties 
to make adequate provision in the years of peace that 
followed to wipe off the Debt which had been incurred. The 
Liberals made loud protestations upon this subject when in 
opposition, and during the first few years of their tenure of 
office, while Mr. Asquith remained at the Treasury, they 
gave partial effect to their pre-election promises. Since then 
they have been engaged in cutting down the provision for 
the Debt in order to spend money upon various purposes 
more popular with the electors than the paying off of 
Debt. Their argument was that even the reduced provision 
for the Debt allowed for a very substantial Sinking Fund 
which would suffice in a given number of years of peace to 
wipe off an adequate proportion of the total Debt. In other 
words, they gambled on the assumption that peace would 
be perpetual. Now that we have seen the futility of that 
assumption, the nation ought to have the courage to face 
without flinching the new situation created, and itself to 
make the necessary sacrifices. 

There are two ways of dealing with the situation—first, 
the avoidance of all expenditure which is not absolutely 
necessary; and, secondly, the increase of taxation. As 
regards the first point, it is sufficient here to note the in- 
disputable fact that during the last five or six years there 
has been reckless extravagance in almost every Department 
of the Government. That extravagance has extended also 
to local bodies. Even in the present crisis, when all our 


financial efforts should be concentrated on meeting the 
strain of war, we find local authorities placidly going on 
with big schemes of capital expenditure, and making little 
or no effort to reduce their expenditure on ordinary services. 





The London County Council furnishes, in one respect at 
any rate, a gratifying exception. That body has decided to 
make appreciable reductions in its expenditure on education 
and is able thereby slightly to reduce its demands upon 
the ratepayer, consequently leaving him to that extent in 
a better position to meet extra taxation. But the greatest 
sinners are the central Government themselves with their 
lavish expenditure upon social reform, much of which could 
be safely reduced without any unfair hardship on any 
individual. At the same time, it is important here to 
note that the War Office also are responsible for a good 
deal of waste. Stories are now coming in from all parts 
of the country of the manner in which food is being 
wasted both by the army in the field and by the armies in 
training. And there are also many ugly stories of 
extravagant profits made by contractors. 

With regard to increased taxation the problem is more 
difficult, but it is worth while to indicate certain means by 
which conceivably new revenue might be raised. The 
Income Tax will be doubled after April Ist, and no 
further increase in this direction is possible. But it is 
we as Mr. Lloyd George courageously suggested 
ast November, to widen the Income Tax net so as to 
bring within its reach the vast majority of electors who 
now escape direct taxation. The institution of the National 
Insurance scheme has provided the mechanism for the 
collection of Income Tax from wage-earners, and a moderate 
tax upon all incomes exceeding 10s. a week would yield a 
large revenue. 

Another proposal which has often been intermittently 
discussed is the imposition of a uniform ad valorem duty 
of, say, five per cent. on all imported goods. Even the most 
rabid Free Trader would waive any theoretical objections to 
this duty asa war tax, but the practical difficulties are much 
greater than most people imagine. The analogy of the 
port dues and dock dues charged by the Port of London 
Authority is often quoted, but it will not bear examination, 
for those dues do not consist of a uniform ad valorem tax. 
On the contrary, they are carefully adjusted in minute 
detail to the conditions of traffic, and to the nature of the 
service rendered by the Port Authority, and constitute 
an extremely elaborate volume of charges. The experience 
of the Indian tariff is very similar. About thirty years 
ago the Government of India started out with the 
idea of a uniform five per cent. duty upon all imports, 
but very shortly were compelled to abandon that attractive 
simplicity. In one case, that of the Cotton Duties, 
the compulsion came from Lancashire, but in all other 
cases the abandonment of the five per cent. tariff was due 
to purely practical considerations. In the case of iron 
and steel goods the duty was reduced from five per cent. 
to one tol cent.; in another smaller category the duty is 
two and a half per cent.; while an enormous number of 
goods have been placed upon the free list. The example 
of Egypt is more encouraging. There a low general 
ad valorem duty on all goods, whether manufactured or 
raw material, has proved a good raiser of revenue, and 
therefore the idea of a low uniform tariff, purely for 
revenue purposes, should not be dismissed without further 
examination. 

There is one particular source of revenue to which the 
attention of the Chancellor of the Exchequer may safely 
be directed—namely, the abolition of halfpenny postage. 
The greater part of the halfpenny postage is repre- 
sented by postcards and halfpenny packets. Newspapers, 
though bulking large in the imagination of newspaper 
proprietors, are a relatively small item in the total. The 
actual figures are as follows: Postcards, 926,500,000; 
halfpenny packets, 1,172,300,000 ; newspapers, 207,100,000. 
Taking postcards and packets alone, and allowing for 
twenty-five per cent. reduction in business, which would 
itself mean reduced postal expenditure, the increase from 
halfpenny toa penny would yield over £2,000,000. There is 
no conclusive reason why newspapers should be carried ata 
non-commercial rate by the Government; but from the 
financial point of view that is a comparatively unimportant 
consideration. Further revenue could be obtained by 
an increase in the charge for telegrams. The whole 
telegraphic service of the country is now run at a loss, 
whereas according to the official figures the telephone 
service just pays its way. ‘Therefore, if by raising the 
minimum charge for a telegram from sixpence to eight- 
pence people were induced to telephone rather than to 
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telegraph, the Government would gain. Such increases are, 
of course, anything but desirable per se. They are much 


better, however, than a failure to beat the Germans or 
than a failure to pay our way. 











THE “WILLING” BADGE. 


E are sorry not to see more support accorded to the 
suggestion made by Lord Rosebery and endorsed by 
word Derby for the issue of a badge to the men who have 
presented themselves for enlistment and been rejected on the 
ground of health or of failure to come up to the height or 
chest-measurement standard prescribed by the War Office. 
Convinced as we are of the advantage of giving a badge 
to the rejected, we desire to set forth once more the reasons 
why, in our opinion, a distinguishing mark should be accorded 
to those who have tried to serve their country in arms and 
failed through no fault of their own—to the men 
“ Whose only fault it is to stand 
Beyond the reach of foeman’s hand” — 
the men who have “ willingly offered themselves.” 
The first and most obvious reason is that by the badge they 
are given some consolation for the dashing of their hopes. 
Think of the disappointment which young and apparently 
strong men must have felt at rejection for medical reasons. 
In spite of great temptations to do the easy thing and stay 
quietly at home and let others fight the nation’s battle, 
they had made up their minds to offer their services, and had 
gone with high hopes to the recruiting office. There they had 
learned not only that those hopes could not be fulfilled, but in 
many cases had learned at the same moment and for the first 
time that they had some physical defect often of a serious 
character—a murmur at the heart, a bad rupture, some 
weakness in the veins or nerves—a defect which placed them 
among the physically unsound. That double disappointment 
must indeed be hard to bear, and though it may seem strange 
at first to think that the right to wear a little bronze medal 
can make a difference, it unquestionably does prove a con- 
solation. How great that consolation sometimes is has been ex- 
pressed again and again to the present writer. He happened at 
the beginning of the war to be in a position which enabled him 
to offer a badge to the recruits rejected in the county of 
Surrey, and has already given away some twelve hundred 
hadges—all of them to men who have actually presented 
themselves at a recruiting office with a bond-fide intention to 
enlist. The letters acknowledging the receipt of these badges 
are often strangely moving. In them the writers lift the veil 
of reticence for a moment and show what rejection has meant 
to them, and also what it means to them to have a visible and 
tangible proof that they have tried to serve their country. 
Take the following phrase in a letter only a week old: “ Your 
badge will serve to show my children, when old enough to 
understand the meaning of it, that their father was not a 
shirker.” The writer of those words has put his finger upon the 
essential point, the point that in the years to come the world 
of England will be divided into the men who were willing and 
those who were not willing to serve their country in the Great 
War. Another letter is worth quoting to show the kind of 
spirit in which the badge is received. It is a simple piece of 
warm-hearted gratitude for what was, after all, a very small 
favour. We quote it, indeed, as a sample—hundreds of 
letters like it in spirit and in phrase have been received—and 
not for any special literary merit. Its essential feature is 
gratitude that some one had realized what must be the 
feeling of the rejected recruits and had taken the trouble 
to show that he cared :— 

“TI received your letter and the badge safely last night, and 
can hardly tell you how grateful I feel to you for the kind and 
sympathetic words you so feelingly send me. I may say without 
any affectation that it is a great grief to me that Iam unable to 
serve in the ranks at a time when England needs every fit man in 
this great struggle, just because of a defect in my eyes. I am 
doing one or two little things to try and not be absolutely useless, 
but it is not the same thing. Your noble words have cheered and 
comforted me wonderfully, and I hope you will not mind my 
saying God bless you, Sir, and keep you for the kind thought you 
have had for me and many others like me, who feel unhappy at 
not being wanted. I note what you say re applying again if con- 
ditions are altered, and assure you that I shall only be too eager 
to enlist at any time if the authorities will take me. Thanking 


you again and again for your great kindness.” 
Another reason why men so greatly value the badge is that 








it protects them from that pressure of public opinion which is 
gradually being applied more and more intensely to the men 
of military age who have not joined the colours. We are far 
from saying that it is wrong for people to ask and press home 
the question: “‘Why are you not serving?” But when the 
question is put to men who can answer: “ I have tried, but they 
would not take me,” they naturally want to be able to give 
instant proof that it does not touch them. As many of the 
present writer's correspondents have said : “ People willnot take 
your mere word for it. You cannot always be fishing a certificate 
out of your pocket, but if you have a badge on your coat people 
understand its meaning, and you are no longer cross-questioned 
or eyed askance.” A further use of the badge is to be found in 
the fact that it tends to separate and put apart the men of 
military age who are willing to serve their country in arms 
and the men who are not willing. If it is decided that we are 
to raise the men we want by a purely voluntary system, then 
it is quite clear that we must rely very largely upon the 
pressure of public opinion. Such pressure must be applied 
to those who could serve but are disinclined to do so, 
or, shall we say? are inclined to allow other influences 
to distract them from their duty. But it is obvious 
that the pressure will be much more easily applied if the 
men who have tried to do their duty are marked off either 
by wearing the nation’s uniform or by wearing a badge to 
show that they have offered themselves and failed. The men 
who have not yet offered themselves can in this way be made 
to stand out in clear distinction. Here we come to another 
point which is allied to, but not necessarily part of, the scheme 
which we are now considering—namely, the issue of exemption 
badges to persons whom the Government consider to be doing 
just as great service to the country by stopping at home and 
not enlisting as by enlisting. We mean the men who are 
making equipment and munitions of war. Clearly the Govern- 
ment, in the case of the men whom they do not want to 
enlist, should issue exemption badges. Care, however, 
should be taken that these badges are given back when the 
men for any reason cease to be employed on Government 
work. Yet another advantage of the issue of badges to those 
who have tried to enlist and failed is the fact that, though of 
military age, they can at once obtain entry into the various 
Volunteer Corps which are now forming for the purpose of 
home defence. Many of them, though not good enough 
physically for the tremendous ordeal of foreign service, 
would be quite useful at home, and for the short and sharp 
work which would be required of those engaged in repelling 
an invasion. If invasion ever takes place, the enemy will 
either have conquered us or been conquered in a month or 
six weeks. Therefore we only want our home defence men 
to stand a moderate strain. There are plenty of men who 
would be quite capable of that, but whom it would be bad 
business to send abroad. 

A final ground for giving badges to those who have offered 
themselves and been rejected must be mentioned. Under 
any scheme for the presentation of badges a register should 
be kept giving in general terms the ground on which each 
man was rejected—namely, medical reasons, such as heart 
weakness, and so on; physical defects, as, for example, some 
small deformity or some defect of vision; or, again, some such 
ground as inability to reach the standard of height or the 
standard of chest measurement. In the last two cases it 
may well be that the Government will come to see that 
after all small men can fight and march quite as well as 
big men, and endure hardship even better. Napoleon, 
the Duke of Wellington, and Lord Roberts were all men 
of very small stature, and yet, quite apart from their 
intellectual abilities, they were physically good soldiers. 
If a record were kept for the whole of England as it has been 
kept in the county of Surrey, it would be possible at any moment 
to call up the men below the ordinary Government standard 
and form from them one or more of what we may call “ pony” 
divisions. We hazard a guess that about ten per cent. of the 
rejections have been on the ground of height, and in all pro- 
bability there have been over a quarter of a million rejections 
in all. We venture to say, therefore, that, if on no other 
ground, the possibility that a second sifting would yield at 
least a division of men would justify the preparations for it. 

We are aware that many theoretical objections will be 
made to badge-giving. All we can say in regard to them 
is that they sound very well in theory, but that practical 
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experience shows that they remain in the region of theory. 
Shirkers do not try to enlist in order to get a badge, for 
the very good reason that they are afraid of the trap 
eatching them, and of the physical defect they have relied 
upon to carry them through not being recognized by the 
doctors. Again, it bas been suggested that men who must 
know that they were hopeless invalids would attempt to 
enlist merely to get a badge. Here again we see no reason 
to believe that there would be any such misuse of the badge. 
If, however, it were found that this was being done, nothing 
would be easier than to give discretion to those awarding 
the badge to withhold it when it was obvious that the 
would-be recruit could not possibly expect to be taken—i., 
if he were crippled, or half bedridden, or otherwise hopelessly 
disabled, 





THE ETERNAL SERIAL. 

NE of the most marked features of life is its plotlessness. 
Just when things seem to be going to take a dramatic 
turn they do not take it. Instead the unexpected happens, 
very often the apparently meaningless, or else there is a long 
wait. We have only to open our morning newspapers to admit 
that this is true. Yet one of the innate cravings in human 
nature is the craving for a plot. Great people long to see, or 
im some dim way, at any rate, to be able to conceive, the 
scheme of the serial. If we live to the allotted span, we read, 
according to Shakespeare, seven chapters. Learning will 
enable us to read some of what went before; imagination 
enables us to guess something of what is coming ; but only men 
of genius can hope to see these as intrinsie parts of the plot 
of the tale that is always to be continued. Smaller people 
diligently cut it up into short stories. Often the drama 
seems to consist of nothing but byplay—brilliant, but 
aside from any dramatic issue. All children demand to be 
told a story. When they ask it they really mean: “Put a 
plot into life for me.” Children are artists by nature. They 
want to muke a story with a beginning and an ending out of 
the everlasting serial which they have just begun to read in the 

middle, and which they suspect with dismay is all middle. 

Do our readers remember their first early attempts to read 
history—very childish attempts we mean? The present writer 
used to hear with amazement books of history spoken of as 
“ more interesting than any novel.” How was it possible, he 
wondered, since no chapter, no period, and no volume of it ever 
seemed to have the ordinary elements of a story. There was 
no start, no finish, and no guiding thread to enable the reader 
to guess at what was coming? Only the mature mind can 
tackle history. Simple people and children must be content 
to study the portion of the serial which lies open before them, 
and to exercise their imaginations upon that. But we all get 
a great deal of interest out of it, because in our little way 
we are all artists, and arrange and compose its incidents to 
suit our fancy. Perhaps that is what we are intended to do 
with them, as children make words out of a turned-over box 
of letters. After all, it is just possible that the geniuses are 
wrong; that the scheme is not of much consequence; that 
God is the Supreme Individualist making people, creating 
characters, not making a play; that life is not a drama at all, 
but a workshop, a sculptor’s studio, where all that matters 
is the statuary. 

But to go back to our point. It is really true that 
very simple people bave something of the artist in 
them; or, if the fastidious will not let them have the 
word, they ought to supply them with another. “ Almost 
like artificial” is their highest praise of Nature, and 
the “Quite a picture” of the more educated means, 
we suppose, something the same. Common gossip is 
always more dramatic than the truth it represents. 
Ordinary people want to see straggling reality made to 
point a moral, or at least to look like fiction. They insist 
that events should show some arrangement or selection. 
They do their best, as it were, to make everything plot- 
shape—dramatically neat and fitting. The gossips demand 
to see a scheme everywhere, just as they demand that a 
melody should resolve itself in an accustomed way, or, any- 
how, in some way. It is strange because the less educated 
people are, the nearer they are supposed to be to Nature. 
Sometimes one feels inclined to turn the proverb round and 
say: “ The nearer they are to Art.” The songs of the birds 
and of the waves and the wind never resolve. They go on 











and on, the inconclusive lyrics of the eternal serial. But 
such lyrics are not much noticed by the crowd. They get 
far more pleasure out of a song sung by the human voice, 
One insignificant little whole makes an appeal which cannot 
be made by the unending. Sermonizers are very fond of 
comparing life to a piece of embroidery, and some one who 
realized that the analogy did not hold had the happy thought 
of comparing it to the Bayeux tapestries, which are worked 
from the back. It may look like that from the pulpit, but 
from the pew we think that a gigantic and splendidly patterned 
textile looks more lifelike. The patterm is for ever beginning 
again, and cut it off where you will you cannot injure its 
effect. Time turns it out by the yard, for ever repeating, yet 
never breaking, the unity. 

As we look back at life it is something of a shock to realize 
to what extent all joys, sorrows, and interests crowd one 
another out. Perhaps there are exeeptions to the rule, 
Certain incidents retain for individuals, as for masses of wen, 
dominant importance. But they are exceptions to the rule, 
like miracles, foreing us to reject the uniformity of Nature in 
our souls, if not. with our minds, We cannot. believe at 
present that by the time the details and seerets ef this war 
have become the common property of historians they may be 
even to those who have lived through it of secondary interest, 
something else enchaining their attention. It seems incredible 
in the face of so much sorrow, sacrifice, and heroic determina- 
tion. Indeed, it seems almost a wrong thing to say. Shull we 
really read the newspapers before we read that hiatery? Will 
the book be taken up after we have finished the debates ? 

There are times when something in us revolts against the 
imposition of the eternal serial. For us, we declare, the story, 
the picture, the pattern, the tune, whatever we like to compare 
it. to, finishes there or there. This or that incident. dominates 
life for us, gives it a meaning, is for us the plot; the rest 
is byplay. We swear to ourselves that the byplay shall never 
divert us again. Our horrid tragedy or our joyful comedy is 
our life—a perfect, finished thing, For an individual this is 
sometimes true, and it may be true for a nation, bat very 
seldom, though certain sorrows and misfortunes greatly reduce 
the interest of the serial. 

As we get older if young people ask us about the past do 
we ever tell it just as it happened? If we do we tell a dull 
tale. Not that life is dull, but we cannot reproduce the 
constant movements of the moments, that supremely cor- 
ceived mechanical effect which makes dulness impossible 
for any but the stupid, and the recognition of which is possibly 
the nearest approach to the discovery of the charm even 
of life at its least fortunate which we shall ever make. 
The most fretful infant is soothed by motion. That is why 
time heals wounds and we all want pastimes. Again, any 
show will soothe a child; the nurse instinctively takes it to 
the window to see the unending procession, But when we 
think about the past and the future to amuse ourselves or 
others with hopes or recollections, we cannot get that sense 
of movement, and without it reality is too dull. We have in 
our minds to rewrite the serial, to convert it into short 
stories as it were, with devices of sereens and false horizons. 
We are in a sense free to make the future what we will, but 
in practice most people make it a reflection of a recollection 
with the proportions altered. The more clever a man is in 
turning about the incidents which erowd his memory and 
making something of them, the less chaotic will be his hopes. 
If he analyses the instinct which thus prompts him to arrange 
the past, he will find he is trying to make it lifelike—that is, 
he is trying to make the incidents show up the characters, 
arranging the play—imagining a play—for the actors ; and if 
he can say to himself that it is they for whom the drama 
existed, and they only who matter, he has a working 
philosopby of life. 





A GIFT. 

HE was too beautiful and too idiotic for words. She had 

a fascinating smile of which only her close friends bad 
fathomed the meaning. Sbe would draw back her upper lip 
displaying a glorious row of flashing teeth. Strangers were 
sometimes alarmed at what seemed to be a threat, but. ber 
friends knew that it was the signal of an expansive and un- 
faltering amiability. She would not hurt a mouse, or even an 
undersized rabbit. : It may be that this was only because she 
had not enongh sense to do so. To be truthful, those who 
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knew her best could not credit her with sense in any walk of 
life. If you explained to her that she had done wrong, she 
would gaze at you with the beseeching lustre of her brown 
eyes—the same “ liquid melancholy ” eye which Matthew 
Arnold loved in his little friend Geist—smile till her smile 
could reach no further, and emit a curious tuneful wail that 
resembled the note of pan-pipes. Such feeling despair at her 
wrongdoing seemed to make it certain that she would never 
erragain. But the next day—perhaps the same day—she 
would do the same thing again, and, what is more, appear to 
be supremely unconscious of her transgression till her atten. 
tion was called to it. Then she would repeat all her mani- 
festations of remorse as already described. She was as 
incorrigible as she was attractive. She was a needle-nosed 
llie. 

She was extremely well bred; dainty in movement, dainty 
in looks, dainty at her meals. It was impossible to be angry 
with her for long, as she had a captivating habit of ending 
your reproaches by laying her paw upon your knee. True, 
she shared this habit with nearly all other needle-nosed collies. 
As all collies of a certain pedigree are related to one another, 
this pretty custom may be regarded as a family accomplish- 
ment. But Jessie, the collie of whom we treat (as Sir Bernard 
Burke says), certainly performed the family trick with a 
gracefulness all her own. She seemed to show her complete 
confidence in you as the paw came on to your knee so gently 
that you could scarely feel it was there. At the same time 
she, tacitly or tunefully as the case might be, informed you 
that she forgave you, and would indeed never have thought of 
blaming you, although she was sorry that things so frequently 
turned out as they did. Never was a conventional gesture 
made so personal and so richly significant as it was by Jessie’s 
beautiful manner. 

She had had several large and healthy families, but having 
presented them to the admiring world she evidently thought 
that she had completed her maternal duties. She was frankly 
bored by them, particularly when they intimated that they 
wished to play with her and laid hold of her ears as a pre- 
liminary challenge to the sham fight. If they persisted she 
would creep away and hide. Yet even this lamentable failure 
in duty, which would have made us dislike other dogs, seemed 
in her only a kind of native super-elegance ; it was not without 
its power to inspire respect for a lady who always demanded 
respect. Her real passion in life was hunting bares and rabbits 
and disturbing pheasants. In the course of several years she 
must have run after hundreds of hares. Though she was very 
fast and quite indefatigable, any hare, of course, could make 
circles round her. It was the chief proof of her want of sense 
that this fact never dawned on her. She would start on 
each fresh and hopeless chase with the same enthusiasm 
that had lent speed to her feet when she pursued her first 
hare. Some persons would say that it would have been easier 
to forgive her iniquities if she had got any real fun out of 
them—if she had been a sporting dog and had been able to 
killa rabbit in a workmanlike way or shake arat. But we 
maintain that you cannot estimate the quality of a dog's 
enjoyment, or settle a dog's title to enjoyment, by an exoteric 
formula. Jessie enjoyed herself hugely, extravagantly. With 
that long sensitive nose of hers she would rummage along 
hedges or through coverts (whenever she got clear away 
from us) without tiring from morning to night. Only once 
was she seen actually to get a rabbit in her mouth, and that 
was when one was driven there by a retriever and a terrier 
which were working a hedge with her. She seemed to be 
utterly astounded and flustered at finding a furry kicking 
mass for the first time in her moutb, and the result was 
that she let it go. She once spoilt a pheasant shoot by 
charging about the best coverts the afternoon before the 
great day. The keepers had just carefully driven in all the 
outlying birds, so that her time for enjoying the spectacle 
of a grand disturbance was well chosen. 

At last Jessie took to running sheep. Letters of complaint 
arrived from the neighbouring farmers. The Head of the 
house perceived that the limit bad been reached—and that, 
indeed, was the word which he chose to describe the situation. 
Jessie, he said firmly, must go. But Mrs. Head pleaded for, 
or as some people would say demanded —it matters little, for 
the result was the same—a period of probation for Jessie 

under more careful supervision. During that period Jessie 
charmingly betrayed any confidence that was placed in her. 








After dinner, for example, she would be turned out for a run 
in the garden before she retired to sleep in the large basket 
in her mistress’s room. If the night was fair and bright, Jessie 
would not return till the next morning. The run in the garden 
became a run after a rabbit, a hare, a sheep, or anything that 
was foolish enough to take to its heels. In the morning 
Jessie would be waiting for the household at breakfast, 
smiling, tunefully wailing, and extending her paw on the 
ehance that some one would be weak enough to reward her 
with a forgiving foot-clasp. At last even Mrs. Head was 
convinced that Jessie must go. 

But where was Jessie to goP It was not to be thought of 
that she should be sold to a casual buyer. She must be given 
to a friend. Then her welfare could be watched. But would 
any one take her? Her failings would have to be admitted 
and detailed. “A nice sort of present!” said the Head of 
the house. “ Why should we expect other people to want a 
dog who ranges all over the country and will probably kill 
some sheep?” “If only the sheep would stand up to her,” 
said Mrs. Head, “she wouldn’t touch them. But they’re so 
stupid.” “The fact is,” said the Head, “you might write 
round for a month of Sundays and no one would have her. 
It scarcely seems worth while trying.” He plunged again in 
thought, and presently emerged with: “ZI know, we'll give 
her to some one without asking their leave. They can't very 
well send her back.” “But,” exclaimed Mrs. Head, “they 
might be angry. Perhaps they would send her back. I don’t 
think it would do at all. I——” “Did you ever hear of a 
present being sent back?” asked the Head shortly. “It 
never happens. No. Lots of people don’t like the presents 
they get, but they write a beautiful letter of thanks just the 
same. So they will when they get Jessie. Even if they area 
bit frigid at first, Jessie will be plantée la. Trust her to do the 
rest. She will soon worm berself into their affections. Think 
of her ingratiating ways. Why, it’s an easy victory for her 
All we have got to do is to keep a straight face and behave as 
though it were incredible that any one should not want Jessie. 
You must write as though you wouldn’t give her to everybedy. 
Take the line of an Eastern potentate who gives an elephant 
to the King of another country.” 

So the shameful plot was put into execution. Mrs. Head 
wrote to Mrs. Greatheart to say that she was sending her a 
very precious animal as a birthday present. It was the 
Machiavellism of the man which postponed the transfer 
till Mrs. Greatheart’s birthday. The genial associations of 
the day, he explained, would diminish what small risk there 
was of a rebuff. He was right. Mrs. Greatheart wrote with 
as much love and gratitude as could be expected to acknow- 
ledge the arrival of the beautiful creature. Mrs. Head thought 
that there was something to be read between the lines of the 
letter; Mr. Head thought that there was not. For diplomatic 
reasons the donors contrived not to see Mra. Greatheart for 
severa) weeks. At the end of that time Mrs. Head received 
this letter :— 


“Dzargst Emity,—As I have not been fortunate enough to meet 
you lately I must write to tell you what a joy Jessie is to us. She 
is so much one of the family that we can hardly believe that she 
has been with us such a short time. We sometimes wonder what 
the world was like before we knew Jessie. Now, my dear, I am 
going to take you into my confidence and tell you that when you 
wrote to say that you were sending me a dog I was rather taken 
aback and alarmed. An old friend like you will not mind my 
speaking of feelings which I now recall with the greatest difficulty. 
Of course a devoted lover of dogs like yourself could hardly 
appreciate the foolish misgivings of people like us who had never 
thought of having a dog, much less a big dog, which is generally 
said to be unsuitable toa town. But while we were still wonder- 
ing what to do Jessie conquered us all. She has adapted herself 
to the streets very well, and is so good. I can’t think what we 
should do without her. Of course you know her curious way of 
puckering up her face and talking to one. But perhaps you did 
not notice her loving way of giving you her paw to shake. It was 
that I think which first captured all our hearts. With many, 
many thanks for the best present we ever had, I am, 

Yours affectionately, 
Aones GRreaTHEaRt.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
—_@e—— 
ASCOT IN WAR TIME. 
(To rus Eprror or tas “ Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—There has been much discussion recently over the 
question of the Epsom Grand Stand. As to the rights and 
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wrongs involved in that discussion I hardly think there can 
be two opinions. But, Sir, I ask your permission to address 
you on a larger issue. It is proposed, we are told, to hold the 
Ascot races this year as usual. The proposal seems to many 
people simply outrageous, and we who think thus would 
deeply appreciate and welcome a candid opinion on the sub- 
ject from the Spectator, and as a regular reader I ask you 
most earnestly to give your views on this grave proposal. 

To me it seems simply incredible, and even cruel, that there 
should be any idea of holding the Ascot race meeting this 
year. Doubtless if the meeting were cancelled losses would 
be inflicted. But, Sir, is there any one so mean-spirited as to 
fear pecuniary loss if thereby a greater good can be procured ? 
And how can our Government effectively appeal to strikers 
on the Clyde or to unwilling workers, on the grounds of the 
national emergency, the national determination, the nation’s 
crisis, ifat the same time those strikers see the leisured classes 
getting ready to enjoy Ascot week? Again, I say, it seems 
unthinkable that our race-going public should contemplate the 
luxurious pleasures and excitements of that week when the 
bulk of our manhood is struggling to win honour for us in 
the trenches in Flanders; when there is scarcely a home that 
has not had to bear its cruel but glorious loss; when we are 
all striving, one way or another, to uplift each other to a full 
eomprebension of the sanctity of our cause and the glory of 
self-sacrifice. Sir, will you not give your powerful support to 
some a'tempt to prevent this heartless merry-making in the 
midst of national trial? Doubtless it is true that in the 
highest quarters sanction has been given to horse-racing at 
this time, but surely, surely not to Ascot week. And there 
is a big distinction. To keep up horse-racing in order to 
prevent undue distress isa very different thing from counte- 
nancing the careless and pleasure-giving attractions of the 
festive Ascot season. What appeal can we make on the 
ground of self-denial, self-discipline, to our younger generation 
when such glaring selfishness is offered to their gaze? Will 
France or Russia understand that England is putting forth 
ber greatest energies in the common cause when they read or 
hear of our fashionable race meeting? And will there not 
seem to be some truth in the German accusation that we are 
a morally decadent people? If asa nation we can either be 
so callous to human grief, or so devoted to selfish pleasures, 
that we cannot for once in a way forgo the superficial delights 
of an Ascot week, with its fashionable society and its spend- 
thrift attraction, then, Sir, it is time we learnt a very bitter 
lesson.—I am, Sir, Xe., ScHOOLMASTER. 


[This seems to us just one of those cases in which instinct 
is the best guide, and the instinct of those who want to make 
the nation realize that the war is a life-and-death struggle 
and not a pageant is, we are sure, dead against such public 
displays as Ascot week. Race meetings as a whole, like football 
matches, seem to us utterly inappropriate just now, but about 
gatherings like Ascot week there can, we should have thought, 
be only one opinion. “ Business as usual” may possibly be 
a good motto, though even of that we are not quite sure. 
“ Pleasure as usual” is certainly a vile one.—Epb. Spectator. | 





LABOUR AND THE WAR. 
(To ras Eprror oF tue “Sprrcraror.”} 


Srr,—On every side you hear people asking the same question: 
How is it that the working classes do not realize the serious 
position of England in regard to the present war? I think 
it may be easily accounted for if the question and answer 
are fairly considered from life in the country districts. Those 
who live in the provineial towns may no doubt read the evening 
halfpenny newspapers, but whilst the racing and football 
intelligence occupies a considerable space and some startling 
local news of interest, the war news is compressed in a compara- 
tively small space with some headlines calling attention to the 
official Bureau report of the successes of the Allies, but rarely of 
any unfavourable cireumstances which would account for the 
large number of “missing” in addition to the killed and 
wounded. Andin the rural districts the agricultural labourers 
on!y read the local weekly newspaper of their side of politics, 
with a week's compressed news of the war; whilst speeches like 
Mr. Asquith’s and Mr. Lloyd George’s are lost upon the great 
mass of the population of this country. 

But there are other reasons why they do not realize the 








serious position of their country. When they do read the 
newspapers they find that “ business as usual” appears to be 
going on, although they may see am unusual number of men 
in khaki in the streets of towns and eamps. They are also 
told that the men working in the Government works are not 
expected to enlist, and therefore argue that men cannot be 
really wanted, and they can wait till they are fetched ; and 
they fill up the housebolders’ forms to that effect, and are 
quite satisfied with themselves. In fact, the whole attitude 
of the Government and Press Bureau has been puerile and 
mistaken, and tended very largely to create an absence of 
real anxiety and the feeling that there is no actual danger to 
the country in this terrible war. Again, Lord R. Cecil said 
in the House of Commons that he looked upon the Ascot 
meeting next summer as a scandal; but what about the anneal 
féteat Epsom? Will not the fact that his Majesty's horse is a 
favourite cause a more than usual interest in the Derby amongst 
large numbers of loyal Englishmen who do not ordinarily 
take any interest in racing? And faney the scene at Epsom 
if there were a Royal victory whilst the adjoiming building 
was full of sick and wounded from the war, and the 
London Press next day recording the event side by 
side perhaps with some military or naval disaster and 
casualty list. Can people wonder that the mass of the 
population find it hard to believe that the country is 
fighting a life-and-death struggle, and do not trouble to 
read Mr. Asquith’s and Mr. Lloyd George’s grave and patriotic 
speeches delivered under a full sense of grave Ministcrial 
responsibility ? They naturally conclude that those who have 
greater knowledge than themselves see no reason to forgo 
pleasure and to worry about the war, and therefore why 
should they? I have always been fond of al? sports and 
games, but I find it much against the grain to see columns 
of racing intelligence and imaginary reeord runs with 
hounds and accounts of football matches side by side 
with war news and casualty lists and lists of arrivals at the 
military hospitals. 

If the Government and Ministerial Burean would eopy the 
courageous and truthful example of the Russian War Staff, 
and let the country know the real facts whether favourable or 
unfavourable from day to day, there would be much greater 
interest in and anxiety about the war, and every Englishman 
would be ready to do his duty; but at present the real facts 
are kept from the public, and they therefore fasten on the 
sidelights and form a mistaken judgment from them; and yet 
whilst darkness and want of information pervade the counties 
of Great Britain, if reports are true, London is fall of special 
information and much that had far better not be known.—I 
am, Sir, &c., HENEAGE, 
Hainton Hall. 





THE WORKING MAN AS EMPLOYER. 
[To raz Epitorn or tue “ Sprerator.” } 

Srr,—May I trespass on your space te put im a plea for the 
general practitioner at the present time? Many doctors have 
left their practices in the service of the country, and their 
private work has been ungrudgingly undertaken by their 
brother-doctors. The medical profession bave further offered 
their services free to dependants of sailors and soldiers, who 
do not seruple to be wasteful of a commodity which they get 
for nothing. And beyond these there is an enormous amount 
of work done, of course gratis, in the V.A.D. hospitals, besides 
the free inoculation of soldiers, nurses, &e., referred to by 
«J. J.” in your issue of February 20th. Surely all this isa 
very heavy toll for an already overburdened profession. 

The general practitioner to-day is doing an average of 
fourteen hours’ work a day and for seven days a week. He 
receives no overtime pay; his expenses for mileage, 4c., 
increase correspondingly with the imcrease of work. He 
cannot strike, nor, being a patriot, would be if he could. He 
bas no Trade Union to limit his hours of work, ox to demand 
payment of money due. Should he fall ill, he is not entitled 
to compensation from either State or employers; and if his 
health is permanently injured, he receives neo disablement 
benefit or pension. He has no eapital—that baving been 
expended on his six years’ training. Where is the working 
man who would tolerate such a scheme of work, undertaken 
uncomplainingly by our doctors? 

Yet the employer of this “sweated labour” is the public, 
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the so-called working man—the man who goes on strike when 
asked to do extra paid work, and sells his country for an extra 
shilling! Putting aside the humanitarian and looking at it 
from an economic standpoint, there is only a certain number 
of qualified men, and each has a given amount of strength and 
health. Each selfish, inconsiderate, or unnecessary call is so 
much expenditure of the sum total of medical skill and energy. 
Let the public, the employer of these trained specialists, look 
to it that the wastage of the nation’s life-saving apparatus be 
I do not publish my name for the same reason as 


curtailed. 
M.P., once M.B. 


“J, J."—I am, Sir, X&e., 





DOCTRINAIRES AND THE DYE SCHEME. 
[To tue Epiror or Tue “ Srecrator.”’] 

Sir,—As a reader of thirty years’ standing, I have noticed 
with great mterest your opinion on the Government’s dye-ware 
scheme, and am not surprised that a paper of the standing of 
the Spectator should fearlessly expose the fallacy of this 
proposal. This scheme bas been pushed here in Yorkshire 
on quite sentimental lines, and people who disapprove of it 
dare not say so for fear of beiag accused of lack of patriotism. 
It is, of course, a pity that we do not make these dye-wares 
here, but this is no reason why we should in time of war rush 
into a business not based on proper business lines. It is a 
great reflection upon British dye-ware manufacturers that they 
should for so many years have allowed Germany almost to 
monopolize this lucrative trade; but nothing but slow, 
patient, and persevering work, combined with scientific 
knowledge and enterprise, will be of any avail in this 
matter. No amount of capital or Government aid can 
possibly help us to supply during this war the dye-wares 
we have so far bought from Germany, and we shall 
have to get on as well as we can with the little we get 
from British and Swiss makers, supplemented by the old- 
fashioned wood dyes like logwood and fustic. The high prices 
now obtainable will no doubt induce British and neutral or 
Allied makers to increase their output, but installing new 
plant for this purpose is slow work. When the war is over 
we shall get as much dye-ware from Germany—directly or 
indirectly—as ever we want, and there will then be ample 
time for British makers to show what they can do towards 
capturing at least part of this highly profitable trade. As 
you suggest, Sir, the very fact that the Government are 
pushing this scheme may retard private enterprise in this 
direction, as many dye-ware manufacturers are now hoping to 
sell their concerns (in many cases quite antiquated) to the 
company now being promoted under Government auspices. 
I think I ought to say that, as I understand it, the use of 
alcohol, free from duty for industrial purposes, is allowed 
under Section 8 of the Finance Act of 1902 (2 Edw. 7, ch. 7); 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue have, of course, to be 
satisfied that it will not be used for any other purpose.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A User or DyEe-Wargs. 





HUTS V. TENTS. 
{To tue Eprror ov tae “ Srecrator,"’] 
Sir,—Your remarks on colds contracted by the use of huts 
interested me. Twenty-five years ago, under the then 
Commander-in-Chief, Lord Wolseley, I invented the idea of 
London youngsters being hardened in camps in summer. I 
wanted to teach them also to shoot, but was not allowed. 
The movement took, and to-day there are camps all over 
the land. Now, my experience was that tents are infinitely 
superior to huts, only for winter time you must use double 
canvas with an air space between. I asked one of the principal 
firms of tent-makers, and they told me that their men who lived 
in double or lined tents nine months out of twelve were the 
healthiest men they had. The reason against buts is that 
they gather damp and retain microbes of disease—there is 
no remedy, although freyuent lime-washing may reduce it. 
Tents being open to the air and porous, the microbes get 
killed. I undertake to say a tent with a little English-made 
paraffin stove (and made of lined or double canvas) is the 
most comfortable and healthy thing for soldiers or civilians— 
and twenty-five years’ experience confirms this. Why huts 
were used at all astonishes me, for large double marquees are 
infinitely superior, much healthier, and can be removed easier, 
and have many advantages. There is another point. Probably 
the huts are not pitched in what we call good camping ground, 





and their bases are generally wet; but men of experience 
should be consulted on these matters.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ADLER PxHILu ips, Vicar 
(Founder of the London Seaside Campa). 
St. Etheldreda's Vicarage, Fulham, S.W. 





WANTED—A SIMPLIFIED RELIGION. 
[To tas Epirorg or vue “ Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—I have read with much delight the timely letter of 
“ Expectans” in your last issue. On some such broader and 
more liberal lines the Churches will have to proceed if they 
wish to regain the working and otber classes of the community 
—for more than one class are sick of the “ miserable squab- 
blings of ecclesiastics.” The Churches themselves, however, 
as well as the ecclesiastics need to learn the lessons of brother- 
hood. But there does not seem much hope of bringing this 
speedily about while some regard exclusiveness as vital to 
their existence. I refer particularly to the Church of 
England, the Strict Baptists, and the Plymouth Brethren. 
If only the Church of England would create a brother- 
hood of the pulpit much good, in my view, would be 
accomplished in breaking down the barrier. During a 
recent visit to Canada I learned that some of the Episco- 
palians there fraternize in this interchange. The words 
“ Dissenter” and “ Nonconformist” are never used in the 
Dominion, for the democratic instinct of the people will not 
tolerate any indication of “side” neither from ecclesiastie, 
whoever he be, nor from layman, and one can detect traces of 
such resentment creeping into the mind of the laity in this 
country. Even “Expectans” himself shows traces of it in 
his letter, although I think he does so unwittingly, for he says 
“Tama Churchman,” &c.; and with the capital letter too. 
I answer, so am I, but not of his ilk, for I am a Presbyterian. 
By what right or by what notions of brotherhood can the 
Church of England claim the monopoly of “Church” or of 
“Churchman”? Even the “man in the seat” is beginning 
to question it. My name, too, carries no weight, but it is as 
good as any nom de plume, and therefore I subscribe myself 
Henry G. CoPpELAnD. 





[To raz Epiror or tHe “ Srecraror.”’] 

S1r,—I wish I had the ability to give you an idea of the heart- 
ache and soul-hunger that possess many thousands of men 
and women to-day and the failure of the Church to satisfy 
their longing. How true it is, as “ Expectans” in your issue of 
February 27th says, that “ the extreme parties have ruined the 
Church’s life.” An hour after reading the letter referred to I 
went to our parish church, and the vicar in his sermon said: 
“Luther, Martin Luther, a German! did more harm to the 
Church and Christianity than any man whoever lived; his 
teaching was simply this, ‘the more you sinned the better you 
were.” And this from a man who has not given us a spoon- 
ful of spiritual food for years. I worship in a beautiful old 
church, the service when given ina reverent manner is worship, 
but when a term of reproach (“a German ”) which is to-day the 
lowest form of obloquy is applied to Martin Luther all the 
indignation of a righteous revolt tempts the query: “ Why do 
I go to church?” A recent sermon was on “The Charch,” 
“Holy Church,” “ Mother Church,” and all she has done for 
us. Not a word of the old Gospel; Christ might never have 
lived and died, and of course the only entrance to Heaven is 
through the various Sacraments. We men in the street have 
had a little education now, and if our minds are only opened 
to a small extent, our hearts require a correspondingly intelli- 
gent participation in the things that are of eternal moment. 
The mystery to us is that men of culture and training are so 
self-blinded as to imagine that they are dispensing words of 
life. I write in deep sorrow, not captious criticism.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Anxious. 





(To tux Eprror or tus “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,— Expectans” will find the “simplified religion” he 
wants in the Church of England, if he will look not on the 
outward appearance but on the heart. The only religions 
principles which deserve and justify the title “Catholic” are 
those principles into possession of which Christ put ordinary 
men—the common people: leaving the expression and appli- 
cation of those principles to sanctified common-sense. The 
only justification, on the other band, of the title “ Protestant ” 





is that all men whose common-sense is sanctified will for eves 
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protest against all that makes a lie—which evades the mind 
and spirit of Him who was the Truth and therefore given to 
be the head of the Church. “Simplified religion” is most 
variably expressed, but most simply in Baptism and the 
Supper of the Lord—from Heaven and not from men.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ArtHurR A. BULL. 


Waltham Vicarage, Berkshire. 





“NOSCITUR A SOCIIS.” 
[To tue Eprron or tre “Srecrator.”*] 

Srr,—I have only to-day received from my house in Italy, 
whither it had gone, the advertisement of a press-cutting 
agency enclosing “S. R. H.’s” letter in your issue of 
February 13th, wherein he warns the Union of Democratic 
Control against consorting with “enemies of England” like 
your humble servant, I shall not fail to place that warning 
before our Executive Committee. Meanwhile, since “S. R. H.” 
seems astonished at my not having answered a previous article 
(October 24th) in blame of my attitude concerning this war, 
adding that he had taken some pains to “ get it to my notice,” 
it seems only courteous to let your correspondent know that, 
despite this extra trouble so kindly taken for my better 
chastisement, this is the first intimation I received of the— 
shall we call it —honour he has done me. But as “8. R. H.’s” 
definition of an enemy (and presumably of a friend) of England 
seems irreconcilable with the one I should give, I scarcely 
think that a controversy upon such a basis would be of much 
profit to any one, and least of all to your readers.—Regretting 
my involuntary participation in any waste of your valuable 
space, I am, Sir, &c., VERNON LEE, 


Member of the General Council of the 
Union for Democratic Control. 


February 27th. 





THE LATE MR. FRANK T. BULLEN. 
(To rue Eprror or tue “Srrcrator.”] 

Sir,—Readers of the Spectator will, Iam sure, have observed 
with regret the death of Mr. Frank T. Bullen at Madeira on 
the 26th ult., for some of his finest descriptive work—after- 
wards embodied in his Idylls of the Sea—appeared in your 
columns. His literary achievement was all the more remark- 
able in that he was practically self-taught. He had no 
schooling after he was nine years old, and went to sea at 
twelve, rising to be chief mate before he retired in 1883 at the 
age of twenty-six. Then he served for sixteen years as a 
junior clerk in the Meteorological Office. It was not, how- 
ever, until about the mid nineties that he took to writing. 
His first venture was, if I remember aright, in Chambers’s 
Journal, and a paper on whales and whale-fishing in the 
Cornhill led to the acceptance by Messrs. Smith, Elder of 
his first and best book, The Cruise of the ‘ Cachalot,’ which 
won the generous praise of Mr. Kipling and, as a story of sea 
adventure founded on actual experience, established him in 
the true lineal descent from Melville, the author of Typee and 
Omoo, whose works, by the way, he had then never read. 
Some twenty volumes have since come from his industrious 
pen—romantic, autobiographical, and evangelical in tone—for 
he had been a street preacher as well as mate in a whaler, and 
though he never quite repeated his initial success, his varied 
experiences furnished him with abundant material which he 
turned to good account. He also wrote descriptive articles for 
newspapers; he was in great request as a lecturer. But these 
years of prosperity were soon clouded by bereavement, 
financial losses, and ill-health. Of delicate build and appear- 
ance, he had been for years a martyr to bronchial asthma, 
and the chronic emphysema from which he suffered had of 
late become so acute that his death was a merciful release. 
I must not close this imperfect tribute to the talents of a 
remarkable man without mentioning his gentleness of manner 
and disposition—nnexpected in one who had lived so long in 
the fo’e’s’le of a whaler—and a curious trait, of which he once 
told me. He positively enjoyed the manual exertion of writing 
—he wrote a very neat copperplate script—a peculiarity shared 
by very few writers.—I am, Sir, &c., G. 





THE BATTLE OF AEGOSPOTAML 

[To rus Eprror or tne “Srecrator.” } 
S1r,—In the Spectator of February 27th on p. 288 Alcibiades 
is said to have “lost the sea empire of Athens ”—at 
Aegospotami—* on a gambler’s throw.” Grote in his history 








in Vol. VIIL, p. 8, following Xenophon’s Helleniea, says that 

the Athenian fleet was defeated by not taking Alcibiades’ 

advice.—I am, Sir, &c., FP. ARMITAGE, 
Chaseley field, Pendleton, Manchester, 


“It was in vain that Alkibiadés—whe from his own private forts 
in the Chersonese witnessed what was passing—rode up to the 
station and remonstrated with the generals on the exposed con. 
dition of the fleet on this open shore ; urgently advising them to 
move round to Sestos, where they would be both elose to their 
own supplies and safe from attack, as Lysander was at Lampsakus 
—and from whieh they could go forth to fight whenever they 
chose. But the Athenian generals, especially Tydeus and 
Menander, disregarded his advice, and even dismissed him with 
the insulting taunt that they were now in command and not he.” 
—Grote’s History of Greece, Vol. VILL, p. & 





MAEANDER AND SCAMANDER. 

[To tue Epirorn or Tue “ Srprcraron.””} 
Sir,—Possibly the following lines may serve to excuse the 
unlucky slip of the pen in one of your “‘ News of the Week” 
notes last Saturday.—I am, Sir, &c., ScaMANDER, 








“Sunt duo rivorum caudam gestantia eandem 
nomina, sed proprium tollit utrumque caput, 
parte igitur peccas: nequaquam in Troade totum 
Maeandrum invenies, nec tibi totus abest.” 





ANIMAL SENTRIES. 
(To tue Epiron or ture “ Srecratron.”} 

Srr,—In your issue of the 27th ult. you give many pleasing 
examples of bird sentinels in war times. You omit, however, 
the historic case mentioned in Michelet’s history of the old 
French inhabitant of Russia who sought an interview with 
Napoleon in Moscow and warned him that he had remarked 
that that year the swallows had gathered and left for the 
South much earlier than was their wont, and that this presaged 
a much earlier winter and of greater severity than usual, 
Napoleon paid no attention to this admonition of the swallows. 
Had he done so a different fate might have befallen him and 
La Grande Armée.—I am, Sir, Xe., 


20 Cavendish Street, Ulverston. KR. O'Nurit Pearson, 





{To tues Eprror or tue “ Specrator.”’] 
Srr,—Are not all birds good sentinels? I once spent a 
pleasant hour in Devizes Gaol with a notorious burglar. He 
told me that he had given up a well-planned burglary of a 
large house in Wiltshire because there was a rookery close to 
the house. He said that rooks outside a house would give the 
alarm long before dogs inside. And is not the moorhen or 
coot—I forget which—hated by the wild-duck shooter because 
it gives early notice of his approach P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bitton Vicarage, Bristol. Henry N. ELLacomes, 





ON COMMAS. 
[To tae Epirorn or tue “ Specrator.”] 
Srr,—On reading your amusing article “On Commas,” it has 
occurred to me that the writer may have been in his youth the 
school inspector who, on one of his official rounds, told the 
clergyman responsible for the country parish school under 
inspection not to let the children’s heads be bothered with 
commas. “ Well,” was the reverend gentleman's reply, “I 
am not sure that squire holds with you that commas are so 
good-for-nothing. Here, for instance, is a sentence which, 
read with or without a couple of them, does not mean quite 
the same: ‘ The inspector says the parson is a fool!’ ‘The 
inspector, says the parson, is a fool!’”—I am, Sir, Xec., 
Cariton Club. FP. Diesy Pieorr. 





“A JOURNEY TO NATURE.” 
[To tue Eprror or run “ Srecraron.”) 
Srr,—A review appeared in your columns last week of a book 
called A Journey to Nature. It is not stated that the book is 
an old one or whether it is a revised edition; but I read a 
book that appears to be identical issued in 1901 by the same 
publishers, Messrs. Doubleday, Page, and Co., in America, 
and Messrs. Constable and Co. in England. - There are full 
notes on it in both the first edition (1903) and the second 
(1914) of my Guide to the Best Fiction. Surely readers of a 
long and interesting review such as this ought to be informed 
that the book is fourteen years old.—lI am, Sir, &e., 
12 Kidbrook Park Road, S8.P. E. A. Baker, 








{The readers of our review would certainly have beeu 
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informed that the book was a reissue had -the editor, the 
reviewer, or the proof-reader recognized the fact. The 
fact that the book is a reissue does not appear on the title- 
page—on which is printed the date 1914—but only, according 
to an inconvenient if common practice, on a page easily over- 
looked by a reviewer possessed by the idea that he has got 
a new book in hand. We regret our blunder, but such 
mistakes will happem occasionally in spite of the utmost 
vigilance.—ED. Spectator. ] 





RUSSIAN COPYRIGHT. 
[To tus Eprron or tHe “Spectator.” ] 
Sin,—The Publishers’ Association of Great Britain has on its 
own showing been unsuccessfully endeavouring since 1911 to 
bring about a copyright agreement between this country and 
Russia, so it seems bardly necessary for its President to chide 
Mr. Cartis Brown for his suggestion that others might take a 
hand at the game by introducing a little “hustle” into the 
negotiations. Russian authors who wish for copyright in 
England have been forced to get it through Germany, and 
English publishers have had to pay considerable sums to 
German publishers for such rights, with no guarantee that 
any of the money gets beyond Berlin or Leipzig. No Russian 
author could object to matters being hurried forward, and I 
think that English writers, whose works have been pirated 
and sold in quantities in Russia, would welcome any movement 
that might hasten their getting some reward for their work. 
—I am, Sir, &c., T. Werner LavRIE. 
8 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 





COUNCIL FOR THE STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS, 
{To tHe Epitor ov tux “Srecrator,”’) 


Sin,—Just before the outbreak of the war Viscount Bryce 
expressed the view that the provision of a wider and deeper 
education in international relationship had become an immediate 
and clamant necessity. An educational movement to meet this 
end is still more imperatively required to-day, when the great 
issues raised by the war need an educated democracy for their 
right solution. Accordingly, with Lord Bryce’s cordial approval 
and sympathy, a Council has been formed for this special purpose. 

Peculiar obligation rests on all men and women of broad educa- 
tional outlook to guide and inspire such an effort. Happily men 
and women everywhere are now showing a keen and widespread 
desire to study and understand the vitally important questions 
with which they are faced. The opportunity thus presented is a 
great one, for the final sovereign power rests in the hands of the 
people, and to aid them rightly to use that power is true national 
service. 

That which gives most impetus to educational work is the sense 
that it supplies the inspiration and guidance for effective citizen- 
ship, and we therefore make a strong appeal for help in an educa- 
tional campaign. The immediate aim should be to assist people to 
understand something of the issues raised by the war, the master 
ideas which lie at the foundations of our national life, the history 
of Europe, the philosophies behind policies, and the economic 
and ethical problems which the war will bequeath to the world. 
Beyond this is the larger task of education in true feeling and 
insight, and the reconstruction not merely of the material fabric 
of civilization, but also of its moral and spiritual basis. Every 
Church and religious institution, and every organization for the 
betterment of life and the propagation of ideals, as well as 
every manand woman of goodwill, may find scope for service in 
this great task. It cannot be done by any special group alone, 
but demands the combined wisdom and energy of all. 

Organizations such as the Workers’ Educational Association, 
the National Home Reading Union, the National Adult School 
Union, and others are already working along these lines, Whilst 
desiring to further the work of all such bodies, we seek to interest 
many beyond their borders in this movement. Obviously such a 
task can be approached in many ways, each valuable in its own 
place. Experience has shown that one of the most successful 
methods is that of Study and Discussion Groups. These are easy 
to form, suitable for persons of widely different capacity and 
attainments, and singularly effective as a means of carrying out 
Mazzini’s great conception of “education by association.” Are 
there not many prevented by circumstances from giving up their 
ordinary occupations for service abroad who will feel it a duty to 
make leisure for doing work of this profoundly important kind ? 

Readers of this letter are cordially invited to help in one or 
more of the following ways: (a) By offering to lead such a Study 
Group. (It would help if any special qualifications were 
mentioned in replying.) (b) By offering to join and assist in 

forming a Study Group. (c) By offering the hospitality of their 
houses for such groups. (d) By sending donations to help with 
the provision of text-books and other expenses connected with 
the campaign. 

The Council has accepted hospitality in the shape of temporary 
office accommodation from the National Adult School Union, and 
has also been fortunate in securing the co-operation of the British 
Institute of Social Service for purposes of reference and research. 








The following have consented to act as an Advisory Council ; 
Professor W. G. S. Adams, Gladstone Professor of Political Theory 
at Oxford; Mrs. S. A. Barnett; Rev. David 8. Cairns, D.D, 
Professor of Dogmatics and Apologetics, Aberdeen; Rev. R. J. 
Campbell, City Temple; Rev. Dr. Clifford, Westbourne Park 
Church ; G. Lowes Dickinson, Lecturer in Economics at Cambridge ; 
Very Rev. William Moore Ede, Dean of Worcester; Walter Hazell, 
J.P., Treasurer of British Institute of Social Service; Rt. Hon. 
Arthur Henderson, M.P., President of the Brotherhood Council; 
Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of Hereford; Rev. Canon Scott Holland, 
Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, Editor of the Common- 
wealth ; Rev. J. Scott Lidgett, Warden of Bermondsey Settlement ; 
Sir Oliver Lodge, Principal of Birmingham University; Rev. the 
Hon. E. Lyttelton, Head-Master of Eton; Sir John D. McClure, 
Head-Master of Mill Hill School; Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Oxford ; J. Lewis Paton, Head-Master of the Manchester Grammar 
School; Professor A. 8. Peake, B.D., Victoria University, Man- 
chester; Rev. W. B. Selbie, Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford ; 
Professor Gilbert Slater, Principal of Ruskin College, Oxford; 
A. L. Smith, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford; rs. Philip 
Snowden; Sir Richard Stapley, J.P., Chairman of Committee 
of the British Institute of Social Service; Rev. ey 
Tatlow, Secretary of the Student Christian Movement; 1 
W. Temple, President of the Workers’ Educational Association. 

We cordially invite those who are interested in this subject to 
communicate with the undersigned. A pamphlet containing full 
particulars with regard to the formation of Study Groups will be 
forwa: led on application.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Percy ALDEN } 
Greoras Pevergetr 
1 Central Buildings, Westminster, 8S.W. 


[The more true knowledge we have of international relationships 
the better. We trust, however, that those responsible for the 
studies here dealt with will remember the old advice, “Know 
thyself.” It concerns nations as much as men to study and 
understand themselves, Otherwise we may take the whisper of 
a faction to be the authentic voice of the nation. We would also 
urge them to see that the students of international relations are 
not led astray by abstractions. All States claim nationhood, but 
“ nationality ” is still the most difficult word to define in the whole 
dictionary. Let us never forget also that though internationalism 
may be good if wisely used, it may be as easily abused as drugs 
like opium and cocaine. Dram-drinking is not confined to the 
physical world. It has moral and intellectual counterparts. 
Lastly, we would ask the Council to be specially careful that their 
organization shall not be misused by our enemies masquerading 
as friends of Humanity and Peace. Such things happened before 
the war and may happen again, be the intentions of the founders 
of the new Society never so patriotic. Of their patriotism we 
have of course no sort of doubt.—Eb. Spectator.) 


Hon. Secretaries 
(pro tem.). 





ROCK PLANTS AND THE WOUNDED. 
(To tum Epiror or tux “ Srecrator.”] 


Sir,—I venture to tell you that I am very much obli to you 
for inserting my —— for orders for Alpine and herbaceous 
plants to raise funds for comforts for the wounded. I have so 
far received £100 in orders, and am still busy booking orders. I 
can still send excellent selections from 5s. to £5 and upwards to 
any lady or gentleman who will write to me and state what sum 
they wish to spend, and let me know their full address and nearest 
station.—I am, Sir, &c., Carugerings Mitnes Gaske.u. 
The Abbey, Much Wenlock, Shropshire. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or imilials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 





LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon. Secretary: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Heap Orrices: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


PRESIDENT : 


The aims and objects of this force are: 


(1) To encourage recruits for the Regular and Territorial Army. 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the ranks, or 
otherwise disqualified for service, to drill and learn the elements 
of musketry in their spare time. 

(3) To co-ordinate all existing organizations with similar objects 
and to promote uniformity in their rules and regulations, 

All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 
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THE “SPECTATOR” HOME GUARDS FUND. 
Sunscriptions for this Fund should be sent to the 
Spectator Office, or direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co., 
Goslings’ Branch, 19 Fleet Street, London, E.C. Cheques 
should be made payable to the “ Spectator Home Guards 
Fund,” and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Goslings’ Branch.” 
Cheques sent direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co. should be 
erossed “ Spectator Home Guards Account.” All cheques 
received will be acknowledged in our columns. 


Previousiy Zs. 4. £44. 
AcknowLeperp 2,555 0 0; L. G. Felkin wm 2 828s 
G. 8. Albright .. 10 0 O | Cullen Gouldsbury 220 
J. Thornely... we 5& & O| C. H. Greenwood... 2 2 0 
Mrs. Westlake .. & & O | Rev. H.L. Breretom 1 1 O 
In Memory of a 8. 8. Jacob ... wo 28 606 
Soldier 65 O O | Major M.L. Tuke... 1 0 0 

W. C. Kettle «e 3 O O } Anon, from Tokio... 10 0 
8. “eof ore oe 2 2 0 EEE 
£2,595 9 O 





{ We greatly regret that by an editorial error the subscription of £2 to the 
Home Guards Fund sent by Mrs. Alice E, Gaselee was last week attributed to 
Bir Alfred Gaselee. } 








POETRY. 


DIES IRAE. 


PaTIENCE: a little more and then the Day 
Which hurls us ’gainst the Foe in deadly strife. 
We know the price our Fathers had to pay 

That bought for us, their sons, a larger life, 

And if we give our all we give no more than they. 


Through Sacrifice the path of Duty lies ; 

The Sacrifice we willingly have made 

And yielded up our homes and all we prize 

To vindicate the right, and undismayed 

Fight, whilst aloft the British battle emblem flies, 





So let the Day come soon; we will not boast 
Nor shriek against the Foe bysteric hate. 

In silence we patrol our hallowed coast 

Or search the wintry Northern Seas which Fate 
Hath given us to hold against the foreign host. 


Visions of gardens fair where once we trod, 

Whispers of voices now and ever dear 

Haunt us too much perchance: we kiss the rod 

And murmur, as our Destiny draws near, 

This prayer, “ Quit ye like men and leave the rest to God.” 


B. H. W. 








BOOKS. 


_——@——— 


PARIS WAITS.* 

Mrs. CLuarKeE, an English resident in Paris, has written a 
diary of events from the eve of the war till Christmas. It 
is notable for its gracefulness, fine shades of colour, and 
deep sympathy. Those who thought that French Anarchists, 
Syndicalists, and Socialists would forget that they were 
children of La France when the Great War came should 
ponder what Mrs, Clarke says on this subject. M. Hervé, 
one of the best-known anti-militarists, immediately after the 
assassination of M. Jaurés asked to be allowed to join his 
regiment, and headed an article in La Guerre Sociale with: 
“On a assassiné Jaurés, voir qu’on n’assassine pas La France.” 
The effect of this on French Socialists was probably immense. 
The talk of “war against war ”—which would of course have 
meant civil war and nothing else, and would have produced a 
situation comparable to that when the Commune in Paris was 
witnessed by the German enemy at the gates of Paris—died 
away in street demonstrations by men of every tone of 
political opinion. The doubt was not what Frenchmen would 
do, but what Britain would do. We wish that those who 
preached neutrality up to the last moment would inform 
themselves for their future guidance as to what Frenchmen 
really thought of us then. Mrs. Clarke says :— 

“ English people in Paris during those first days of mobilisation 
went through some bad hours. Rumours came from home that 


* Paris Wace, 1914, By M, EB. Clarke, London ;: Smith, Eller, & Co. [5e. net.]} 





England, in spite of the Triple Entente, might i 
Fucisste wilepeed to ony case Ghabthe Gitenunams cone 
mined to stand back until it saw its way more clearly, and French 
people began to look at us askance in the streets. Their eyes 
asked ‘ What are you going todo?’ Their attitude was reserved, 
SEAS oS 
ere 
open windows, in cafés and from the loves of the pr ‘ ae 
‘ Est-ce que les Anglais vont marcher?’ ‘Est-ce que l’Angietern 
va nous trahir?’ And one’s own French friends asked the same 
questions. One woman went so far as to say: *Est-ce que vous 
allez étre perfide encore?’ And even when Sir Edward Grey had 
spoken, these doubts remained for yet a day or two longer. News 
from England came in slowly, and once a seed of doubt is sown in 
a French heart it has to be thoroughly eradicated before its owner 
will allow that any attempt to uproet it has beem made. ‘ Est-i] 
vrai que l’Angleterre va marcher?’ asked one man of me with 
obvious anxiety. ‘ Because they tell me that even now you can 
back out of it if you like.” Yet at that time our navy was known 
to be in the North Sea and our army was mobilizing as fast as it 
could. To say that the English people in France were glad when 
great head-lines in the morning rs announced to the French 
nation that England had declared war on Germany, does not give 
an idea of our relief. Not that England was at war, but that 
England was loyal to her friends and swift to punish the breakers 
of treaties and the invaders of neutral territeries. When the 
Union Jack waved side by side with the Tricolour and the Russian 
Eagle, and all France said ‘loyal England’ instead of ‘perfide 
Albion,’ was a great moment to English people whe know Franco 
and French people.” 
Very few Englishmen could be found now who do not see, in 
the light of subsequent German conduct, that if we had 
allowed France to be overwhelmed it would have been a case 
of “our turn next.” No doubt it required heart as well as 
brains to see it at the time. It is true that we were not bound 
by any written bargain to support France—we were bound 
only by such a moral tie as between man and man would 
cause the world to say that the one who left the other in the 
lurch in an emergeney, after all that had been said and 
implied between them, was a contemptible poltroon. Of 
course we were bound to go to war for Belgium’s sake, but 
if Belgium had never come into the question at all we were 
equally bound to go to war for the sake of France. As we 
read Mrs. Clarke's diary of emotions we felt ashamed at the 
thought that there could ever have been any hesitation about 
rallying to the side of France. It is not the least merit of 
Mrs. Clarke’s book that she shows us very plainly what 
Frenchmen would have thought of us had we stood aloof. 

Another impression we have is of the remarkable difference 
between the appearance of the capital of an island whose 
shores are protected by a powerful Navy and whose men are 
not subject to conscription, and the appearance of a capital 
which is drained of its manhood and expects the arrival of the 
enemy day by day. In London nearly everything is going on 
as usual. In Paris the happy and vivacious va-el-vient of 
the boulevards was suddenly replaced at the order to mobilize 
with a visible emptiness and by a sensible gloom. Some 
Frenchmen do not make enough allowance for the operative 
difference of the two sets of conditions, and when they visit 
London are inclined to eharge us with a heartlessness of 
which we are not guilty. Heartless indeed must be the young 
Englishman who has no sound reasons for not serving and yet 
perambulates the streets with a complacent face; but the fact 
remains that the capital of an island must neeessarily wear a 
different complexion from a Continental capital. There is no 
half-way with a place like London; either it goes its almost 
normal way, or its naval barrier has been broken through 
and its agony has arrived. 

Much has been written lately of the signs of religious 
revival in France—of the reaction that was bound to come 
against the narrow, sour, and inhuman spirit which informed 
for some years the policy of Anti-Cleriealism. On August 12th, 
1914, Mrs. Clarke wrote :— 

“ All that is simple and childlike in the Frenchman has been 
uppermost this week, and in nothing does he show these traits 
more obviously than in his attitude towards religion. It bas so 
often been said that the Frenchman has no religion; but the 
Frenchman is like most other men, in time of great stress he turns 
to prayer. In a restaurant one evening, a group of ultra-Bohemian 
artists were giving a farewell dinner to a camarade who was to 
join his regiment on the following day, when some one reminded 
him that his regiment was likely to be one of the first engaged in 
action. ‘Bah!’ was the quick retort, “What do I eare? I con- 
fessed this morning; so it doesn’t matter what happens now.’ No 
one of all that little company of dare-devils thought it odd that 
he should feel like that; moreover, it is a well-known fact that 
since the mobilisation order came, men have been in hundreds to 
confess before leaving for the front. ‘ Monsieur le Curé must help 
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me with tl 
Mle ‘Curé ? What I want is to go away with a clean slate. 
That passage alone would not convince us, we fear, that young 
Frenchmen intended to go beyond the principle of “the Devil 
was sick, the Devil a monk would be”; but Mrs. Clarke has 
better evidence. Later in the book she says:— 


“Carlyle said that Frenchmen possessed ‘thought without 
reverence,’ but this war has proved Carlyle to be wrong in more 
instances than one. The whole attitude of France to-day is 
unquestionably reverent, not in any pharisaical fashion, but in a 
sincere, courageous manner which it is splendid to see. We have 
heard so much of the anti-clerical France, the free-thinking 
France, and the France that mocks at all things. But anyone 
who knows France knows also that all these things are not France 
atall. France is irrevocably and innately Catholic, and the war 
has proved her to be so. She will probably be narrowly so fora 
time, because the reaction after the struggle between Church and 
State is sure to be strong and the priests have, generally speaking, 
behaved so splendidly throughout the whole war that their 
influence over the people is likely to be great... . In all the 
hospitals, in all the military stations, the same spirit is still to be 
found. It is also noticeable in the world of civilians in a hundred 
different ways: by the articles they like to read in the daily 
papers, by the avoidance of all irreverent allusions in the illus- 
trated comic papers, by an access of reverence towards the dead, 
and above all by the habit of going to church.” 


the prayers. I cannot remember much of my Credo, and 
te forgotten my Confiteor; but that doesn’t matter, does 


7” 


On August 28th Mrs. Clarke recorded the acute nervous- 
ness which already existed in Paris at the approach of the 


enemy, and afterwards it was augmented daily till the great | 


rally of the Marne relieved the tension :— 


“To tell a tithe of what we hear would filla volume. But it is 


obvious that every one is getting more and more anxious every 
day, and there is even fear for the safety of Paris. ‘Some one in 
the Ministry’ advises a friend of his to leave Paris. ‘Some one 
against the Government’ hints darkly at treachery. The man 
who serves you with coffee berries mutters angrily that it is useless 
to provision yourself, for all Paris will be in the flames of 
revolutionary fire before another week has gone. A letter from 
England says that it is rumoured in London that the flower of the 
British Army is already ‘ wiped out.’” 

In one of those bad days more than forty thousand persons 
left Paris. The Embassies advised foreigners to go. The 
only calm parts of Paris were the quarters of the working 
class, who did not worry because they could not go in any 
ease. Among the wild rumours was one that M. Caillaux’s 
was still the guiding hand, and that he had been appointed 
Paymaster of the Army. The appointment of General Gallieni 
as Governor of Paris was fortunate, if only because he forbade 
newspaper sellers to shout the latest rumour in the streets. 
A few irrepressibles stuck the name of their paper in their 
caps, and others sang in low tones: “ Will you buy my 
paper, the name of which I am not allowed tocry?” The 
worst days of all were the first Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday in September. The authorities encouraged every 
one to leave precipitately :— 

“Thousands waited hours for tickets at the railway stations for 

Havre, or for the south; and, as fast as people poured out of the 
city, others poured in from the surrounding neighbourhood, in 
the fulfilment of General Gallieni’s orders. There were moments 
when a dreadful desire to laugh came over one, it seemed so incon- 
sistent to see the exodus and the advent going on at the same 
time, and for the same reason. All were seeking safety from the 
enemy, and yet some were coming and others were going.” 
Three thousand francs for a motor-car to Touraine was 
nothing; and even people with little money paid £10 for a 
boat to sail down the Seine to Havre, paying for their own 
food and beds on shore during the journey. 

The French opinions of the British soldier are very interest- 
ing. Lord Kitchener's admonition to the Expeditionary 
Force left all Frenchmen wondering. It made them think of 
Cromwell and every English Puritanical tradition. The 
papers told wonderful tales of British piety, and when French 
people saw a British soldier violating one of Lord Kitchener's 
rules they shook their heads and hoped that the tradition 
was not becoming extinct. For our part, we rejoice to know 
that French people are capable of being delightfully childish 
as well as keenly critical and logical. Perish the thought 
that French men and women of this generation will not tell 
their children that the British soldier of the Great War could 
not fight without his tea and his jam, that the greater his 
difficulties were the more he sang, that he preferred to sit on 
any part of a railway train to being inside the carriage, and 
that though he was said to like sport his real recreation was 
shaving! 











BULLS AND BLUNDERS.* 
Butts, as Mr. Percy remarks in the preface to his agreeable 
but somewhat chaotic collection, are not an Irish monopoly, 
though the Irish bull generally has a peculiar quality of its 
own—the quality characteristically summed up by the 
Irishman who said that, unlike those of other nations, Irish 
bulls were always pregnant. But in point of sheer absurdity 
the non-Irish bull is often perfect. Thus Mr. Perey quotes 
the case of the Portuguese Mayor who, in offering a 
reward for the recovery of the remains of a drowned man, 
enumerated among the recognizable marks that “the 
deceased had an impediment in his speech.” The late 
Francis Korbay once told the present writer a story of a 
Hungarian Baron who, on calling on a friend in Vienna, com- 
plained of a headache, the result of a railway journey with his 
back to the engine. “But why didn’t you change places with 
your vis-a-vis?” asked his friend. “I couldn't,” answered the 
unfortunate nobleman, “I had no vis-a-vis.” This approaches 
very closely to the Irish bull pur sang, of which we may give a 
few examples not quoted by Mr. Percy. The best of all is 
perhaps that of the Kerry doctor who, alluding to the ravages 
of an epidemic, observed: “ Bedad, there are people dying 
who never died before”—a really luciferous bull, and 
all through the use of the indicative for the conditional, 
as in Juvenal’s Antoni gladios potuit contemnere si sic: 
omnia dixisset. Another favourite of ours is the despairing 


| cri de ceeur, “The state of affairs is enongh to make a man 


commit suicide or perish in the attempt.” Again, an Irish, 
journalist, in describing a burglary, is alleged to have con- 
cluded as follows : “ After a fruitless search all the money was 
recovered except one pair of boots.” This perhaps suggests 
deliberate manufacture, like the American variety, of which a 
good example is to be found in the statement: “ Whenever we 
look back on the untrodden pages of the future we see every- 
where the footprints of an Almighty hand.” The authentic 
note, however, is struck in a saying which occurs in one of 
Sheridan Le Fanu’s short stories when one of the characters 
observes : “The only way to prevent what’s past is to put a 
shtop to it before it happens.” To these instances of the bull 
in time may be added the performance of the Irish railway 
porter who marched up and down the platform of a Dublin, 
suburban station crying aloud: “The half-past nine o'clock 
train starts at ten o'clock, and there’s no last train.” To. 
illustrate the bull in space one may record the saying of an 
Irish schoolboy who, on seeing his brother fall down, cried 
out to him; “Come over hether, Murphy, till I pick ye up,” ov 
the strange proceeding of another Irish schoolboy who, having 
placed a full cup of tea on a sloping desk and found that it 
was spilling over, sought to remedy the waste by turning the 
cup round, But this is more correctly to be referred to the 
category of the bull in action, of which Mr. Perey gives us 
an historical example: “It is related that the Irish rebels of 
1798, wishing to testify their abhorrence of the Hon. Jobn 
Beresford, diligently collected a number of notes issued by his 
bank and publicly burned them with much shouting and 
glorification.” 

Though it is invidious to criticize an editor to whom wa 
are indebted for so mach entertainment, we may be allowed 
to observe that Mr. Percy is not altogether judicious in his 
treatment of what he calls “ classical bulls,” since those cited 
from Milton, Pope, and other standard writers are deliberately 
imitated from classical usage—eg., “the fairest of her 
daughters, Eve”—or are part and parcel of poetic licence. But 
he isa most assiduous and successful collector from modern 
writers, journalists, and politicians. He has drawn freely 
and with the happiest results upon the debates of the Houso 


| of Commons, and it is interesting to note that perbaps the 


best of all the “ Bulls in the Political Arena” is that ascribed 
to a Scots M.P., who in the course of a speech on the Indian 
Estimates said “the pale face of the British soldier was the 
backbone of our Indian Army.” From the chapter on “ Mixed 
Metaphors” we may extract the following. An Irish M.P. is 
said to have accused the Government of “ killing the fatted calf 
which lays the golden eggs,” which reminds Mr, Percy that a 
Dublin wag recently remarked that the golden eggs were not laid 
by the goose at all, but by the guinea hen. Two other examples 
which are new tous are the maxim “ Let us make hay whilethe pot 
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boils,” and the remark of an Irish fisherman: “Never mind 
Michael Doherty, he bas a head like a sieve; what goes in at 
one ear comes out by the other like water off a duck’s back.” 
The chapters headed “ After-Dinner Speaking,” “ A Chatty 
Children’s Chapter,” “ A Medical Mixture,” “ Brief Bits from 
Bench and Bar,” and “A Clerical Causerie” are better than 
their titles, but remind one too much of the “ facetiae” columns 
of provincial newspapers. But there are some excellent Irish 
stories and sayings in the chapter on “ Sprigs of Shamrock” :— 


“In the visitors’ book at the Royal Hotel, Glendalough, I came 
across an interesting series of entries. The first read: ‘God Save 
Treland,’ the writer’s name being appended. Following this were 
the words, ‘From herself,’ written by somebody else, After that 
followed ‘Why?’ with a large mark of interrogation; and the 
climax was reached by another individual who wrote, ‘He couldn’t 
do it.’” 

“ A chapter of Ivish stories would be incomplete without at least 
one from what I would call the ‘Jacques’ McCarthy collection. 
Some years before his death he attended a certain dinner, and 
just as the chairman was about to bring the proceedings to a close 
*‘ Jacques’ got up and asked permission to propose one final toast, 
which request was readily granted. The famous journalistic wag 
then proceeded as follows: ‘Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, the 
toast that E have the honour to submit is that of “ Absent 
Friends,” and with the toast I would like to couple the name 
of the wine waiter who was supposed to look after me to-night.’ 
It is almost unnecessary to add that the speech had a magical 
effect, as presently four waiters, each carrying a bottle of cham- 
pagne, mysteriously appeared and rushed towards McCarthy from 
different corners of the room.” 

“Tn a little hotel in the west I remarked to the waiter that the 
weather was very unsettled: ‘It is, sir,’ was the reply, ‘the glass 
is hard set catering for it.’” 

“A friend of mine stopped at a very remote town in County 
Donegal. He called at the ‘hotel’ and asked for dinner. He got 
meat of some description and the inevitable potatoes. When he 
had finished, he waited on a little while, and as there was nothing 
forthcoming he called the maid and asked: ‘ Any sweets?’ ‘Oh, 
yes, sir—will you have bulls’ eyes or lozengers?’” 

“A visitor to Connemara asked a tenant what amount of food 
his farm could produce per acre. ‘It might feed a hare per acre 
in the summer, but in the winter she would have to run for her 
life,’ was the quaint reply.” 

“A medical friend of mine told me this story. One day he 
found himself wailing at Headford Junction for the train from 


Tralee. He observed a number of men walking about all dressed 
in black. His curiosity being aroused, and having nothing better 


to do, he approached one of the waiting mourners, enquiring if 
there was a funeral. To which he received the following reply : 
‘There is aud there isn’t, sir. It’s like this, the corpse has missed 
the connection.’” 

“ A commercial traveller found himself in Limerick for the first 
time. After a hard day’s work he was anxious to get a little 
relaxation, so asked the hotel porter to direct him to the theatre. 
* We have no theatre,’ said the porter. ‘ Where is the music hall?’ 
* There isn’t such a place in Limerick.’ ‘ Huve you no amusements 
at all then?’ asked the disappointed commercial. ‘Oh, yes; the 
Corporation meets at night.’” 

“One of the big railway companies has a tabular form for 

reporting accidents to animals on its line. Recently a cow was 
killed, and the stationmaster drew up the report. In answer to 
the question, ‘Disposition of carcass?’ he wrote: ‘Kind and 
gentie.’” 
But of all these anecdotes none pleases us more than that of 
the Dublin policeman who, in directing a friend of Mr. Percy’s 
to a certain street, said: “‘Do you see that church spire 
there?’ My friend answered ‘Yes.’ ‘ Well, go straight on 
and fake no notice of it.’” 





PEACE IN FRICTION.* 
Tue century of peace between Great Britain and the United 
States which the two countries are celebrating this year did 
not open with much promise. The war of 1812 might easily 
have been avoided, and the Treaty which brought it to a close 
left every cause of dispute between the two Powers still 
unsettled. Professor Dunning in his review of the relations 
between the two Powers since the signing of that Treaty says 
quite. truly that “by all the canons of judgment that were 
warranted by history and by the conditions of the times the 
peace made at Ghent could be merely a truce.” The dispro- 
portion between the two countries in population, in military 
and naval resources, and in commerce seemed to make the 
vietory of Great Britain in any future contest overwhelmingly 
probable. In one direction the American hopes at the open- 
ing of the war had been disappointed. The conquest of 
Canada had proved impossible. The English settlers had 
for the most part been driven across the frontier by the 
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Revolution; the French population, though they had been under 
British rule for only half a century, had no love for their new 
neighbour the Republic. The peace was popular in the 
United States partly because it drew a veil over the Canadian 
defeat, and partly because their successes at Lake Champlain 
and New Orleans enabled the American people to retire 
from the field with an agreeable sense of victory. Just a 
year later the first of the questions left untouched by the 
Treaty of Ghent was disposed of by an agreement that the 
naval force maintained by both Powers on the Great Lakes 
should be restricted to four vessels each of a burthen not 
exceeding one hundred tons and armed with one eighteen- 
pound cannon. This limitation was embodied in the Treaty 
of 1818, an instrument which also settled the long disputes as 
to the liberty of Americans to fish in British waters. 

Professor Dunning does not find very much material in 
the period between 1818 and 1837. But in the latter year 
the Canadian frontier question came into prominence, 
Canada was no longer the contented community it had been 
at the conclusion of the Treaty of Ghent. In Lower Canada 
the antagonism between the elective Assembly and the 
nominated Council had become acute, and as far back as 
1832 the popular Chamber had refused to vote the money for 
the judicial and administrative services. The Englisi Cabinet 
met this difficulty by inducing Parliament to authorize the 
Governor-General to pay the arrears without waiting for a 
vote of the Assembly. This led to sporadic attempts at 
rebellion which had no serious result beyond driving the 
leaders into American territory. There they organized a 
further series of raids, in the most serious of which a force of 
several hundred men seized an island on the Canadian side of 
the frontier. As their supplies were drawn from a small 
steamer, the ‘ Caroline,’ the Government troops followed her 
to the American shore and there burnt her. This brought 
the diplomatists into the field. The United States demanded 
reparation for the violation of American territory. The 
British Government justified the act as a necessary method of 
defence in time of war when the United States had become a 
base of supplies for the enemy. While the negotiations were 
slowly going on a British subject, one McLeod, who had had a 
hand in setting fire to the ‘ Caroline,’ was arrested in New York 
State on a charge of arson and murder. Indignation raged high 
on both sides of the Atlantic. On this side the contention 
was that McLeod’s action was covered by the responsibility of 
the British Government. On the other it was contended that 
the authority of the New York State Courts must be upheld. 
In 1841 Daniel Webster became Secretary of State. “He on 
the one hand moderated the urgency of the British demands, 
and on the other moved all possible influences to insure that 
McLeod should not be convicted by the State Court. In 
October the accused man was duly acquitted by a jury, and 
was hastily sent out of the State.” By this means the particular 
dispute was got out of the way, and in the milder atmosphere 
thus created both the affair of the ‘ Caroline’ and a somewhat 
earlier difference as to the boundary-line between Canada 
and Maine were amicably settled by the Webster-Ashburton 
Treaty. 

The most famous of the Treaties between the two countries 
was one which was in the end repealed to the satisfaction 
of both parties. This was the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, 
concluded in 1850. It was intended to deal with the 
situation caused by the action of a British force in taking 
possession of the island of Tigre, on the Pacific coast, just a 
mouth after it had been ceded by its then possessors to the 
United States. Happily for the maintenance of peace, President 
Polk’s term of office came to an end about the same time, and 
his successor was not disposed to make a quarrel. On our side 
Palmerston was equally ready to come to terms, and under 
the Treaty then concluded the two Governments pledged them- 
selves never to obtain any exclusive control over the canal 
then in contemplation across Central America. The immediate 
cause of alarm was thus removed, but from that moment the 
benefits anticipated from the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty were 
exhausted. The contracting parties differed from the very 
first as to the meaning of its provisions, and half « century 
later the Treaty itself was expressly “superseded” by the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 1901. The Crimean War brought 
fresh troubles. “The causes and issues of that strange con- 
flict, grasped only with much difficulty by the experts in 
Europe, were quite unintelligible in the United States, where 
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feeling took it for granted that, as Great Britain was 
a party to the war, ‘the other party must be right.’” This 
feeling was strengthened by the attempt of the British 
Government to enlist a “ foreign legion” in the United States 
for service in the Crimea, as a result of which the British 
Minister at Washington was banded his passports, Under 
his successor, Lord Napier, the air cleared. The claim to 
enlist recruits for a British army in the States was not pressed, 
and Secretary Cass’s denial of the “right of the cruisers of any 
other Power whatever, for any purpose whatever,” to stop and 
search a United States vessel by force in time of peace was 
accepted by Lord Malmesbury. One of the chief obstacles to 
the suppression of the slave trade was removed shortly after- 
wards by an agreement between the two countries “ authorizing 
the cruisers of either nation to search a suspected slaver 
bearing the colours of the other.” 

Professor Dunning gives an interesting sketch of the 
growing good feeling between the two nations before the 
outbreak of the Civil War. He attributes part of this to 
the influence of Dickens, whose books had exceptional “ vogue 
and popularity” in the United States, notwithstanding “ the 
lively resentment excited by the description of Americans 
and their life in his American Notes and Martin Chuzalewit ” :— 

“The explanation lay in the social stratum in which he almost 
exclusively found his inspiration. The life, aspirations, pleasures, 
and pains of the common people furnished all his material. 
These things the American masses could understand. From 
his stories they received a strong and lasting impression of plain 
people like themselves in England living real and understandable 
lives. ... When the Civil War brought tension of a most 
threatening sort between the two nations the bonds of a common 
literature like this were of the highest service in averting rupture.” 
We have not space to comment on Professor Dunning’s 
excellent analysis of the causes of the ill-feeling on both 
sides which grew out of the War of Secession. The substance 
of it is to be found in three short sentences. “The same 
dogma of popular sovereignty served the one cause as the 
other. The will of the people must prevail. But who were 
the people ?” 

In the introduction which Lord Bryce has contributed to 
this volume he lays great stress on the happy accident that 
whenever there were bad manners in London there was good 
temper at Washington, and when there was a storm on the 
Potomac there was sunshine onthe Thames. “It was the good 
fortune of the two countries that if at any moment rashness 
or vehemence was found on one side, it never happened to be 
met by the like quality on the other.” Where no real ground 
for a quarrel exists it takes two to make one, and this par- 
ticular condition has happily never yet been satisfied in the 
diplomacy of Great Britain and America during the last 
hundred years. God grant it never may be. 


popular 





A COMPANION OF CORTES. 

THe world possesses few books of this class more entertaining 
or more valuable than the “ truthful history of the Conquest 
of New Spain” which was written in his old age by Bernal 
Diaz del Castillo, one of the bravest in the little “band of 
brothers” who followed Cortés throughout his romantic career 
and took part in his most venturesome exploits. The work 
has been at least three times translated into English, but is 
mainly known to readers in this country from the free use 
made of it in Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico. Mr. Cunning- 
hame Graham now publishes an extremely readable Life of 
the old conguistador, which is in the main a summarized 
translation of his own book, peppered and salted with the 
modern author’s characteristic comments. Mr. Graham justly 
elaims that he has bad exceptionally favourable opportunities 
to understand such a man as Bernal Diaz was, throngh his 
wandering life in South America in company with men who, 
after the lapse of more than three centuries, still preserve the 
same spirit of adventure and the same love of chivalry (in 
both its literal and its metaphorical sense) :— 

“ Certain it is,” says Mr. Graham, “ that I know little Latin (just 
as he did), or at the best enough to read an epitaph upon a tomb- 
stone, and that but haltingly. Long years ago, I too have heard 
the Indians striking their hands upon their mouths as they came 
on, swaying like centaurs on their horses and brandishing their 
spears. I too have shivered by camp fires, have known night 
marches under the southern stars, down in the grassy Pampas, far 
below Cholechel, in Mexico, in Texas, and in Paraguay. Horses I 
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have owned, especially a little Doradillo . . . but, basta, that way 
anecdotage lies. Lastly, the horses and the men I knew in those 
days, as was the case with Bernal Diaz when he wrote, are now 
long dead.” 


It would be difficult to sum up the qualities which endear 
this old Castilian adventurer to the modern reader better than 
Mr. Graham does in the following passage :— 


“Bernal Diaz writes of men round the camp fires, preserves 
their nicknames, tells of their weaknesses, ara makes us see, not 
only them, but him himself, just as they sat and talked, cleaning 
their arms, or softening their wounds with grease taken from a 
dead Indian, ‘for medicines we had none.’ Withal, he was a man, 
honest and steadfast to his leaders, patient in hardships and a 
great lover of good horses, a taste befitting toa conqueror, for by 
the aid of horses ‘under God’ was Mexico subdued. So much he 
loved them that he has set down the names and colours, qualities 
and faults of all the horses and the mares which came in the first 
fleet that sailed from Cuba with Cortés, .. . / As to the man him- 
self, he was undoubtedly brave and resourceful, weighty in council 
also, for on more than one oceasion Cortés himself would have 
avoided losses and defeat, had he but followed his advice. He was 
not bloodthirsty, taking no delight in slaughter for itself, but at 
. the same time looking on the killing of the Infidel as something 
necessary, but not to be indulged in as a sport. ... Of all the 
writers on the conquest, either of Mexico or Peru, he stands tho 
first in broad humanity, a quality which, with bis vigorous style 
and terse Castilian speech, make [sic] him a personal friend when 
you have read his book, just in the way that Sancho Panza and 
Don Quixote are our friends and not mere characters.” 


We think that Mr. Graham hardly does justice to Preseott’s 
estimate of Diaz, which, as given at the end of Book V. of The 
Conquest of Mexico, practically coincides with that just quoted, 
when we allow for the fact that Prescott—who was essentially 
a scholar—and Mr. Grabam—who is essentially a man of 
action—naturally take a different view of what the former 
calls “colloquial barbarisms” and “vulgar vanity.” Mr. 
Graham's well-known dislike to some of the methods by 
which savage races have too often been first brougli within 
the verge of civilization occasionally leads him into wnfair 
generalizations on this subject. But, on the whole, we have 
nothing but praise for this fascinating reconstruction of a 
singularly interesting personality. 





NOVGOROD THE GREAT. 
“ Wuo can stand against God and the Great Novgorod ?” 
So ran the mediaeval proverb which expressed the civic pride 
of the great trading city which laid the foundation of 
modern Russia. It was the people of “Lord Novgorod the 
Great” who established a definite starting-point for Russian 
history by their invitation to Rurik and his Varangians. in 
862. “Our land is great,” they said, “ but there is no order 
or justice in it; come and rule over us.” Yet it was these 
very citizens, noted for their “free spirit,” who headed the 
first revolt against Rurik, too much of a King Stork to 
satisfy them. Norse sea-rovers founded Novgorod, the “new 
city” on the banks of the Volkhov, which is known in early 
Scandinavian annals as Holmgarth. At first subordinate to 
Kiev, the “ Mother of Russian cities,” Novgorod obtained 
the charter of its independence in 997. Shortly after that 
date begins the valuable chronicle, kept for five centuries 
by monkish historians, which narrates the fluctuations and 
vicissitudes of the city-State down to its subjugation by 
Ivan III. and incorporation into the growing Empire of 
Moscow. This chronicle has been excellently translated by 
Messra. Michell and Forbes, and forms the twenty-fifth 
volume of the Camden Third Series. Professor C. Raymond 
Beazley contributes a helpful though somewhat disjointed 
introduction, and Professor A. A. Shakhmatov, of the Uni- 
versity of Petrograd,—a name which does not seem yet to 
have penetrated into the cloistered seclusion of Gray's Inn 
—adds a learned note on the text and authorship of the 
War and famine play a large part in this, as in 
In 1128 occurs the 


chronicle. 
the majority of mediaeval chronicles, 
following pathetically concise entry :— 


“This year it was cruel; one osminka (three bushels) of rye 
cost a grivna (a pound of silver); the people ate lime-tree leaves, 
birch bark, pounded wood pulp mixed with husks and straw ; 
some ate buttercups,-moss, horse flesh; and thus many dropping 
down from hunger, their corpses were in the streets, in the market- 
place, and on tho roads and everywhere. | They hired hirelings to 
carry the dead out of the town; the serfs could not go out; woe 
and misery on all! fathers and mothers would put their children 
into boats in gift to merchants (ie., sell them as slaves), or else 
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put them to death; and others dispersed over foreign lands. Thus 
did our country perish on account of our sins.” 

At the present moment it is interesting to read that, more 
than six centuries ago, Russians and Germans were already 
ranged against each other in warfare which bears a singular 
resemblance to that in progress to-day. In 1268, the chronicler 
tells us, the men of Novgorod were at war with the men of 
Rakovor, the modern Wesenberg. “And the Nemtsy 
(Germans) sent their envoys with deceit, saying, ‘We have 
peace with you; deal with the people of Rakovor as you can, 
we shall not join with them; and we kiss the Cross.’ And the 
envoys kissed the Cross.” So the men of Novgorod sent an 
expedition against Rakovor. But “when they reached the 
Kegola river they found there a force of Nemtsy in position, 
and it was like a forest to look at; for the whole land of the 
Nemtsy had come together.” The Novgorod forces “stood 
facing the iron troops opposite to the great wedge; and so 
they went against each other. And as they came together 
there was a terrible battle such as neither fathers nor grand- 
fathers had seen.” There fell many good Boyars and 
countless other common men. Finally, the forsworn Germans 
had the worse :— 

“God helped Knyaz Dmitri and the men of Novgorod on the 
Saturday before Quinquagesima; and they pursued them fighting 
them, as far as the town, for seven versts along the three roads, so 
that not even a horse could make its way for the corpses. And 
60 they turned back from the town, and perceived another large 
force in the shape of a great wedge which had struck into the 
Novgorod transport; and the men of Novgorod wished to strike 
them, but others said: ‘It is already too near night; how if we 
fall into confusion and get beaten ourselves?’ And so they stood 
near together opposite each other waiting daylight. And they, 
aecursed transgressors of the Cross, fled, not waiting for the light. 
And the men of Novgorod stood on the field of battle three days, 
and returned to Novgorod, and brought their dead. .. . Grant, O 
most merciful God, lover of mankind, that they may stand in 
the next world at thy right hand, having given their life 
honourably.” 

We trust that history will repeat itself by again showing the 
same manifest judgment on German word-breakers and 
“transgressors of the Cross.” 





PRACTICAL MYSTICISM.® 

Miss UNDERHILL has shown herself on previous occasions a 
learned and accomplished expositor of the mystical writers. 
In her present book she assumes the réle of preacher, and 
endeavours to persuade the “normal” person that mysticism 
is the religion for him. We fear that the normal person will 
not make much of her book unless he is conversant with modern 
psychological terminology. Normal people do not talk about 
“planes of existence,” or “discrete appearances,” or “the 
periphery of the mind.” It would never occur to them, as 
Miss Underhill thinks it ought, “that a slight alteration 
in the rhythm of the senses would place at their dis- 
posal a complete new range of material.” If, then, 
Miss Underhill intended her book for persons with no 
technical training in psychology, she should have written 
it in a different manner. A great deal of her opening 
chapters is concerned with our relation as human beings to 
the external world. But all that she has to say which is 
really vital is quite independent of any metaphysical doctrine 
of perception, and the introduction of these matters only 
darkens counsel. We think also that Miss Underhill would 
have given herself more chance of gaining disciples if she had 
sat a little loose to the technicalities of the mystical writers 
themselves. But we say so as ourselves only proselytes of the 
gate, and Miss Underhill may prefer that people should 
become mystics “not at all” or “allin all.” The best things 
in Miss Underhill’s buok, as in the writings of the old mystics, 
seem to us to be the incidental reflections, not the main argu- 
ments. To take an example:-— 


“This spiritual principle is just that aspect of a man which is 
furthest removed from the active surface consciousness. He 
troats it as the busy citizen treats his national monuments. It is 
there, it is important, a possession which adds dignity to his 
existence ; but he never has time to go in.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Unper the heading “The War of Purification: a Dutch- 
man’s View” in the Nineteenth Century, Mr. I. I. Brants con- 
tributes a striking paper on the “ Germanization ” of Holland, 
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its causes, dangers, and cure. It began at the Universities, 
and while fifty years ago French was equally favoured, the 
text-books now used are almost exclusively German; Dutch 
Professors often write their treatises in German, and foreign 
Professors—usually Germans—lecture at Dutch Universities 
“at the expense of the Dutch taxpayer, in Dutch lecture. 
rooms, to Dutch students—in German.” Dutch learning has 
not become less, but it has ceased to be distinctive :-— 

“Leyden isa lesser Leipzig, Utrecht another Gittingen. . . 

Intellectually Holland, if not yet altogether, has very nearly been 
annexed by Germany. Intellectually the Dutch are the bondsmen 
of the Germans, who gain credit at their expense. And such will 
be the fate of any other nation, be they Russians, be they Scandi- 
navians, be they Swiss, or be they English, who do not, first and 
foremost of all things, fight that they may go on being them- 
selves.” 
As a result of this process Dutch literature has been 
infected with clumsiness and pedantry. Worse still, the 
Dutch “have begun to look at the world through German 
spectacles.” And yet the bulk of the Dutch dislike the 
Germans strongly. But this racial antagonism has 
not stood so far in the way of Germanization. “The 
thoroughness and grandeur of German ‘ Kultur’ has been 
accepted as an axiom by the modern Dutchman from the 
cradle onwards.” And the prestige of 1870 and financial 
interests operate in the same direction. Yet Mr. Brants 
detects signs of reaction which, though feeble, are “bright 
sparks that in favourable circumstances might be fanned 
into a roaring conflagration.” There are Dutchmen, 
he declares, who trust that this emancipation may be 
brought about with the assistance of Great Britain. 
They do not want to be Anglicized any more than 
they desire to be Germanized. They wish to neutralize 
“ Kultur,” and they see in the effort of Europe to stem the 
overflowing tide of Germanization a holy war of purification. 
“ For as long as Britain remains ‘ fighting that she may go on 
being herself’ [the phrase used by Mr. Stephen Graham of 
Russia] the deadweight of ‘Kultur’ will not subdue the 
world.” Sir Francis Piggott’s article on “China and the 
War” gives some astonishing examples of the way in which 
Germany disseminated false news for Chinese consumption 
with a view to securing the sympathy of China. “ The Chinese 
believe in success; therefore Germany must be shown to be 
victorious.” For the rest, Sir Francis Piggott is con- 
cerned to bring home the delicacy and difficulty of China's 
position, how the consequences of the war affect her at a 
hundred points, and how no settlement will be satis- 
factory which does not involve a reshaping of European 
policy in the Far East. The fall of Tsing-tao, he notes, has 
broken for ever the solidarity of the nations which up to now 
has so hemmed China in.——Mr. J. O. P. Bland utters some 
much-needed home truths on the “ Self-Appointed Statesmen” 
who have used the war as a sounding-board for the diffusion 
of their views and the indulgence of their vanity. The whole 
article is worth reading, but we must content ourselves with 
the admirable summary of Mr. Shaw’s notorious pampblet, 
Commonsense about the War, given by a writer in a New 
York paper :— 

“ Bernard Shaw has written an elaborate thesis to maintain : 

1. That Great Britain was abundantly justified in making war 
with Germany. 

2. That the explanation given by the British Government for 
making war against Germany was stupid, hypocritical, mendacious, 
and disgraceful. 

3. That he alone is capable of interpreting the moral purpose of 
the British people in undertaking this necessary work of civilisa- 
tion. 

4. That the reason the British Government’s justification of the 
war is so inadequate is because no British Government is ever so 
clever as Bernard Shaw. 

5. That even in the midst of the most horrible calamity known 
to human history it pays to advertise. 

Various patriots have various ways of serving their country. 
Some go to the firing line to be shot, and others stay at home to 
be a source of innocent merriment to the survivors.” 

Mr. William A. Brend writes a gloomy article on “ The 
Passing of the Chiid,” anticipating a further continuous fall 
in the birth-rate, accompanied, in time, by a steady rise in the 
death-rate, with the result that twenty years hence the popu- 
lation in this country may become stationary.——Mrs. 
Richardson, writing on “The Professional Classes, the War. 
and the Birth-Rate,” contends that an increased birth-rate, 
while desirable in itself, is a counsel of perfection to the pro- 
fessionz] classes, “unless and until the burden of living is 
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lifted in some ~ measure from their shoulders, as. for the last 
fifty years it has in ever-increasing measure been lifted from 
the shoulders of the lower classes.” What Mrs. Richardson 
f the sacrifices made by these classes in the war is not 
ayes ) de in 
in the least exaggerated, and they are not merely mit 
the gift of husbands, sons, and brothers to the service of 
their country. A notable illustration is given in our corre- 
spondence columns of the magnificent work done by our 
doctors. We are not surprised at Mrs, Richardson 5 longing 
for the day “ when @ great statesman may arise who will have 
the welfare of the middle classes at heart.” 

In the “Episodes of the Month” the editor of the National 
Review runs a tilt against the Spurious Optimist. “Optimism,” 
he writes, “like pessimism, has its uses, if only in counter- 
acting pessimism. A definition which may not : be new 
recently reached us from the front: ‘An optimist is a man 
@ho can cheerfully bear any amount of misfortunes to other 
people. A pessimist is a man who has been living with an 
optimist.’” We do not go all lengths with the editor of the 
National Review in his views of this or any aspect of the war, 
but we entirely agree with him in his remarks on the absurdity 
of the picture which the Spurious Optimist gives of Germany 
as “a depressed, half-starved, maimed, and mutilated com- 
munity, long since disillusioned by the horrors of war, tired 
of waiting for victories that never come, and longing for 
the joyful moment to throw off the hated yoke of militarism.” 
But the Radical newspapers are not the only offenders. 
Under the heading of “The House of Commons and the 
War,” a list is given of all the Members engaged in various 
capacities in active service. The figures are 43 Liberals 
out of 261, 1 Labourite out of 37, 4 Nationalists out of 84, and 
138 Unionists out of 288——‘* Watchman” describes the 
various organizations at work in America whose object is to 
“Germanize” the United States —all testifying to the thorough- 
ness and indomitable energy of the German-Americans. The 
activity of the Publicity Bureau is unceasing and ubiquitous, 
and “there are over six hundred German publications in this 
country.” He also contrasts the treatment of American news- 
paper correspondents by the Germans with that meted out to 
them by British generals and statesmen.——'he editor's 
signed article takes the form of a study of “ Little Men in a 
Great War.” Their names can be easily guessed, and his 
inexhaustible fertility in the domain of ornamental obloquy 
may be illustrated by the new name he has coined for the 
Potsdam party—‘“the Pro-Bosch party.” The article ends 
with a diverting squib called “The Unofficial Press Bureau,” 
the nature of which may be gathered from the following 
extract :— 

“Unofficial Press Bureau, Covent Garden, Feb. 25, 1915. 
Notice To THE Press (Private and Confidential), 

The Press are urgently warned against publishing any allusion 

to the fact that a certain measure of popularity has been gained, 
among the rank and file of the Army, by a song with the refrain, 
*It’sa long, long way to Tipperary.’ The county of Tipperary 
has on many occasions, and quite innocently, been described as 
“the Heart of Ireland,’ and references to the above-mentioned 
ballad are calculated unduly to encourage the enemy by pointing 
to the inference that that Union of Hearts, which His Majesty’s 
Government have so strenuously laboured to promote, is still 
distant.” 
-——“ A Naval Correspondent” discusses “ The War at Sea,” 
deprecating the secrecy practised by the Admiralty. “The 
war isa secret war. It is being conducted in secrecy by the 
Government and the bureaucracy.” He condemns the refusal 
to hold Courts of Inquiry and Courts-Martial, and asserts that 
the nation bas a right to be informed whether Sir Christopher 
Cradock asked for reinforcements, and if so, why they were 
not despatched. He sums up:— 





“The paramount issue upon which the nation must decide 
to-day is whether the Royal Navy shall be administered justly, 
and whether it shall be permitted to exercise its full powers and 
be properly supported in that exercise. Let not the nation be 
deceived ; for it is ultimately by the Navy alone that victory can 
be achieved and the safety of the Empire established and con- 
firmed. For the war cannot be finally ended so long as either the 
British Fleet or the German Fleet remains undefeated. That 
Germany can never obtain victory so long as the British Navy, 
controlling sea communications, prevents the importation into 
Germany of supplies and stops all German trade, is sufficiently 
clear. Not so obvious, yet equally true, is it that Great Britain 
cannot achieve an enduring so long as the German Navy 
remains in existence. And what is true of Great Britain is true 


of France, and true of Russia. The Imperial German navy is the 
standing menace to civilisation and to the peace of Europe,” 





In the Contemporary Mr. George Trevelyan summarizes the 
impressions derived from a recent tour in Serbia. As for the 
people, “the Serbians are not good at self-advertisement, and 
seldom send their best to foreign countries. Their strength 
lies in the peasantry, and peasantry do not travel, neither are 
the doings of peasants recorded in foreign newspapers.” Our 
ignorance has, however, been a good deal enlightened of late, 
and the events of the last few months have laid the founda- 
tions for a closer friendship between Serbia and England after 
the war. Meanwhile the South Slav State is not yet born, 
and Serbia herself is still in danger. Mr. Trevelyan gives a 
brief but graphic account of the retreat and the retour 
offensif of the Serbians, and of the demoralization of the 
Austrian Army, which, he observes, “is not a national army, 
but a chance congeries of a dozen different races and 
languages, held together by nothing but military discipline 
and fear.” He notes that, in spite of the barbarous excesses 
committed by the Austrians in their advance, the Serbians 
have treated their sixty thousand prisoners humanely. But 
it is the refugee problem that principally interests Mr. 
Trevelyan. In Central Serbia there is no shortage of food, 
but there is a shortage of nearly everything else, above all of 
lodging and clothes for the prisoners and the refugee popula- 
tion from the North-West. The problem of assisting the 
refugees to return to the ravaged districts is also acute. Mr. 
Trevelyan visited the Shabatz-Losnitza region, and gives a 
terrible account of the destruction wrought, chiefly by the 
Magyar troops, in August :— 

“TI hope Europe and America will understand that as between 
the Balkan peoples and the ‘ civilised’ peoples of Europe the tables 
have been completely turned in this war in the matter of atrocities. 
Let Mr. Carnegie send his next International Commission to the 
North-West of Serbia. The evidence of these atrocities is over- 
whelming. What I should most of all like a Commission to enquire 
into impartially is whether or not the Serbians took any reprisals 
for these horrors committed on their women and children. I have 
come across no evidence of any such reprisals, and I have seen 
thousands of Austro-Hungarian prisoners roaming about in Serbia 
practically unguarded, on the best of terms with inhabitants, 
and with no complaints to make when questioned by me. The 
Serbians feel most deeply about these atrocities, and talk con- 
stantly about them. But they have not, so far as I am aware, 
revenged them upon their prisoners. They take their sufferings, 
their danger, and their victory in a spirit truly admirable, with- 
out reprisals, lamentations, or boasting.” 





Sir Edwin Pears writes on “ Turkey, Germany, and the 
War.” The dream of Germany's dominance in Turkey dates 
from Moltke. Bismarck opposed it, but Sir Edwin Pears 
accumulates a mass of evidence to show that it appealed to the 
Kaiser from the outset, and that Germany, in view of her large 
interests in Asia Minor, anticipated that she would have to fight 
for Turkey, thought it worth fighting for, and had carefully 
prepared for the struggle. He estimates the number of German 
soldiers alone in Turkey at twenty thousand. “ Anatolia is not 
merely Germany's chosen place in the sun, but the place where 
she hopes to find her principal field in the future for her 
commerce and industry.” He cautions his readers not to 
underestimate Turkey’s strength in the field, but observes 
that the condition and moral of the Turkish Army are 
unknown factors. In regard to the question of the Caliphate, 
he advocates a policy of strict non-intervention on the part of 
Great Britain. Dealing with the Balkan States, he considers 
the position of Bulgaria as of primary importance, and 
believes that an expression of opinion by Great Britain and 
France that they recognize that she is entitled to the 
conditions of the original Serbo-Bulgarian Treaty of February, 
1912—violated by the Greco-Serbian agreement of May, 1912 
—which guaranteed her Southern Macedonia, would probably 
overcome Bulgaria’s reluctance to declare herself. With 
regard to Constantinople, Sir Edwin Pears favours the creation 
of a new internationalized State, in preference to its retention 
by Russia. Dr. Dillon at the close of his article on the 
finance of the war is less optimistic about Bulgaria, in view 
of her bitter feeling towards Serbia and her cordial and 
intimate relations with Germany, financial as well as dynastic. 
——Professor Edwin Cannan discusses “ The Good Side of 
High Prices” in an interesting paper, in which the writer 
emphasizes the limited utility of maximum prices fixed by 
the State. Professor A. F. Pollard in “Rumour and 
Historical Science in Time of War” contrasts the foresight 
which historical training can induce in isolated cases with the 
portentous vogue of false but circumstantial rumours, and ably 











dissects two notable examples of the latter. The secret of 
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this vogue, he observes, is that such rumours a:e the out- 
come of desire, which is the enemy of truth. 

In the Fortnightly Dr. J. Holland Rose contrasts German 
and English ideals of policy. He shows how the present 
predatory tendencies of Germany are nothing but a survival of 
Prussian aims :— 

“In August, 1815, Hardenberg, Prussian Secretary of State, 
startled the Congress of Vienna by a proposal to partition France 
-by the acquisition of Metz, Thionville, Toul, Verdun, and Sedan. 
On August 4th he wrote: ‘The hand of Providence has visibly 
offered us this opportunity. If we let it slip, streams of blood 
will flow to attain this object, and the cry of unhappy victims will 
‘call to us to give an account of our actions.’ ” 

Austria was a willing accomplice; but Russia and England 
saw that by such a scheme France would become a prey to 
the next military adventurer, in her desire to regain her 
lost territories, How little the Prussian, with his thieving 
instincts and cant, has changed. The words of Hardenberg 
have quite a familiar ring, and might have come from any 
German Professor or General to-day. The pbrase about “the 
ery of unhappy victims” is worthy of the Kaiser——It is 
impossible to have the work done for us by the Navy described 
too often. Mr. Archibald Hurd does it here, and sets out 
categorically the things already accomplished. And what a 
list itis! The German battle fleet shut up im a canal; our 
country saved from invasion; our trade protected, while that 
of our enemy has been annihilated; our armies transported ; 
and the enemy’s advance down the coast of Belgium impeded. 
All this, too, without a battle having been fought on a large 
scale. Could not the Fleet have its ‘‘ Eyewitness ” as well as the 
Army ?. Mr. Davenport Whelpley appeals to the neutral 
nations to assume their responsibility and by joining the Allies 
put an end to the intolerable condition produced by the war. 
America now speaks with a double voice, and consequently has 
no influence on events. Her people, inspired by humanity, are 
doing what they can to save Belgium from the ravages of the 
Germans; but the American Government do nothing in aid 
of international good faith or humanity, and only act on 
what appear to be motives of fear and greed. Which line of 
action represents the true feeling of the country? Mr. 
Whelpley thinks that 

“a single act of unprovoked violence against America will 
quickly disclose what already exists, but which has not yet found 
adequate expression by reason of the political temporizing of those 
in power, a willingness on the part of the American people to 
assume their share of the responsibility which civilization imposes 
upon communities which claim its possession.” 

—Mr. Spencer Campbell in a letter from Cape Town 
tells curious stories of the abortive rebellion. He gives 
an account of the death of General de la Rey which impli- 
cates him in the plot, though he was always considered 
one of the most chivalrous of our opponents in the Boer 
War. A gang of motor bandits had been run to earth and 
had taken shelter in a cave, and the police, fearing others 
might come to their rescue, ordered that any car refusing 
to stop was to be fired on. At midnight a car coming 
along the road refused to stop, though challenged twice. 
The sentry fired, and it was then found that the ocen- 
pants of the car were Beyers and de la Rey, the latter 
having been killed. Why should they have been there at that 
time? Mr. Campbell says that at Potchefstroom near by a 
force was in training under disloyal officers, and they were 
awaiting the arrival of Beyers. Why was de la Rey there? 
His sudden death naturally caused a veil to be drawn over his 
action at the time. Mr. Campbell’s inference is that de la Rey 
knew what was taking place. Maritz, we are told, is a mere 
soldier of fortune who would do anything for money. Beyers 
was a rich man, and great must have been the bribe held out to 
him in Berlin when he was received by the Kaiser. Probably 
he was offered the Presidency of the new Republic to be started 
under German protection. 

Blackwood contains a very interesting paper by Mr. C. 
Underwood, who acted as interpreter to the Staff of the 2lst 
Infantry Brigade of the 7th Division in Belgium at the end of 
last September. The division was delayed in the Channel owing 
to the danger of mines, and arrived at Zeebrugge just too late for 
the purpose for which it had been sent—the relief of Antwerp. 
So little has been told of the doings of the English troops 
in Belgium at the beginning of the war that this account is 
of particular interest. The force seems to have fallen back 
upon Ghent and Bruges, and finally reached Ypres, where it 








was joined by the rest of the English Army moved across 
from the Aisne. The retreat through Belgium was accom. 
panied by desperate fighting, of which Mr. Underwood gives 
many vivid pictures. Indeed, the force of thirty thousang 
men commanded by General Rawlinson had to keep the 
German Army at bay while this transference of our main 
army was accomplished. When their end was gained they 
took up their final stand at Ypres. Well might the Genera} 
say: “ What that stand has meant to England will one 
day be recognized. What it cost these troops and how they 
fought will be recorded in the proudest annals of their regi. 
ments.” The defence of Ypres was so determined that a 
German officer afterwards admitted that it was believed that 
the Germans were being opposed by four army corps instead of 
one. But the cost of this heroic defence was terrible. Out of 
400 officers only 44 were left, and of the 12,000 men only 2,336, 
Most touching is the account of the inspection of the division 
after it had been relieved. Regiments of a thousand had 
been reduced to seventy men with a fair, curly-headed junior 
subaltern in command. But there was about this wonderfy) 
remnant “a ‘ Never-say-die’ look which made the heart swell 
with pride at being connected with such splendid specimens 
of manhood.”———From this record lighted by burning villages 
and accompanied by the thunder of bursting shells it is curious 
to turn to “The Junior Sub’s” account of the training of 
“The First Hundred Thousand.” The characters we have 
learnt to know reappear, and we watch the preparation for 
the real thing with deep interest and with a feeling that they 
will be worthy of their predecessors. In the present instance 
some of the officers are discussing the change that has come 
over their lives since they left civilian employments. One, a 
Parliamentary candidate, rejoices that now his opponent, the 
sitting Member, is obliged to notice his existence. Although 
an anti-militarist, the Member is forced to go to reeruiting 
meetings, and his opponent makes a point of sending him 
telegrams to be read out from the platform. One after another 
the officers talk of the reasons which made them become 
soldiers. The prime incentive, “the Dream of Honour and 
the Hope of Glory,” is the only motive not spoken of—— 
The “ Diary of a Subaltern ” describes the great transfer of the 
English Army from the Aisne to Flanders. The narrative 
deals with packed railway trains and billeting in French towns. 
There seems to have been only one house in which the 
English were not well received, and this was the houce of the 
Maire in one small town, who was disturbed at his dinner; 
but he appears to have repented later, and to have treated 
well the officers in his house. Asa rule the kindness of the 
people was great, most of them going out of their way to 
make our soldiers comfortable. The paper ends with the 
return to England of the writer with a knee injured by a 
strain. Let us hope he soon returned cured to continue his 
vivacious narrative. 

The United Service Magazine for March reaches us so late 
this month that we are unable to do much more than chronicle 
its appearance. An interesting article is “Naval Prize in 
War,” by Vice-Admiral Johnstone, showing the tremendous 
sums secured by officers and men as prize money in the wars 
of the eighteenth century. For example, in 1762 the ‘ Active’ 
frigate and ‘ Favourite’ sloop captured off Cadiz the Spanish 
register ship ‘ Hermione,’ containing a great deal of treasure, 
worth in all considerably over half a million of money. The 
Admiral and Captains concerned seem to have got £65,000 
each of the prize money, each Lieutenant £13,000, each 
warrant officer £4,330, each petty officer nearly £2,000, and 
every seaman nearly £500. Very amusing is the aceount 
taken from the Annual Register of the way in which the 
treasure was brought into London in procession. This account 
ends with the words: “The whole cavalcade was saluted by 
the people with acclamations of joy. On first opening some 
of the chests at the Bank they were agreeably surprised to find 
a bag full of gold instead of silver.” 





FICTION, 





WITHIN THE TIDES.* 


Mr. Conran’s stories, though they may never appeal to a 
wide circle of readers or enter into competition on the score of 





* Within the Tides, Tales by Joseph Conrad. Loudon: J. M. Dent apa 
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popularity or circulation with the works of, say, Mrs. Barclay, 
have the abiding interest which attaches toa writer who never 
descends to opportunism, and writes all the time to please 
himself. There is a passage at the end of one of these tales 
which bears on this point, and is worth quoting in illustration 
of his aristocratic disdain of convention. ‘The story was told 
Mr. Conrad by a rufianly old master-stevedore at a South 
Country port, and it is remarkable enough in all conscience. 
But in view of the object of his informant the narrator “ did 
not thank him very effusively for his material.” He con- 





con 


tinues :-— 

«“ And then it was not worth many thanks in any case, For it 

is too startling even to think of such things happening in our 
respectable Channel in full view, so to speak, of the luxurious con- 
tinental traffic to Switzerland and Monte Carlo, This story, to be 
ecceptable, should have been transposed iv somewhere in the 
South Seas. But it would have been too much trouble to cook it 
for the consumption of magazine readers.” 
The story is dated “ October, 1910,” and now even magazine 
readers would not demand the transference of which Mr. 
Conrad speaks. Our Channel is no longer “ respectable” 
and its traffic is no longer “luxurious” when passenger 
steamers are the target of enemy submarines. And this brings 
us to another feature of these stories, which is alluded to in 
the dedication, where they are described as a “sheaf of care- 
free ante-bellum pages.” What the war must mean to their 
author, a Pole by birth, a British sailor by calling, and a man 
of profound imaginative genius to boot, may be dimly guessed 
but not easily put in words. Curae leves loguuntur ingentes 
stupent, Yet one cannot help looking forward to the possi- 
bilities of post-bellum stories already germinating in the brain 
which gave us Youth, Typhoon, Tales of Unrest, and Chance. 

Though Mr. Conrad speaks of these pages as “ care-free,” 
the phrase applies to the mood of the writer when he wrote 
them rather than tc their contents or the result on the mind 
of the reader. Nono makes for exhilaration, for there are no 
tappy or marriage-bell endings. Yet the tragedies which 
they narrate differ in two respects from the would-be tragedy 
of most modern novelists. To begin with, they have an 
organic and inevitable development ; and, secondly, they do 
not impair but rather enhance one’s belief in the invincible 
and indomitable quality of goodness. Which is, after all, 
only another way of saying that they are genuine tragedies 
according to the definition of Aristotle, and not gratuitous 
pluckings at the heartstrings of the gentle reader, An 
exception may be made, perhaps, in the case of the gruesome 
story of “The Two Witches,” where the means of murdering 
the guests at a remote inn in Portugal is the same as that 
employed in the well-known story “The Terrible Bed,” 
which appeared, we believe, in Household Words many 
years ago. Students in coincidences will not fail to note the 
remarkable divergence in treatment between the mid- 
Victorian writer and Mr. Conrad, who is not to be classified 
or relegated to any category or school of fiction. 

The first and longest of these tales, “The Planter of 
Malata,” if not representative of Mr. Conrad at his very best, 
is remarkable for its divergence from his usual oblique method 
of narration. It bas also some splendid passages and a 
curious motif, being based on the converse of Steele’s famous 
gloss on the old Greek saying, woveix}y “Epos d:3dene:. For 
here we have the strange spectacle of a man not wanting 
in fine qualities of head and heart whose love for a noble and 
generous-minded woman, so far from proving a liberal educa- 
tion, has precisely the opposite effect, and develops in him a 
ruthless mendacity as fatal as it is unexpected. In two of the 
remaining stories we are introduced to types of the simple, 
trusting sea captain undone by their own goodness. But 
though the atmosphere of all is sombre, and in the last of all 
—“ Because of the Dollars”—positively mephitic at times, the 
dignity and restraint of the author, who disdains any resort to 
crude realism, raise the narration to an almost heroic plane. 
In fine, no one but Mr. Conrad could have written them, and 
none bat he could have invested with pathos and impressive- 
ness themes which in ordinary hands would have degenerated 
into mere horror and squalor. 





Reapasur Novers.—The Full Price. 


By Lady Charn- 
wood. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 


6s.)—Lady Charnwood's novel 


is unambitious and’ conventional, but pleasant enough for an 
They Who Question. 


idle hour, 
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price.)\—An anonymous book, written in excellent English, 
The plot is slender, and exists as the foundation for a good 
deal of religicus thought and conjecture. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE 


—_o——- 


WEEK, 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. ] 


The March number of the Round Table (Macmillan and Co., 
2s. 6d.) contains as usual many thoughtfully written articles. 
The first of these upon “The Politics of War” emphasizes 
the necessity for subordinating everything to the effort to 
finish the war :— 

“The worth of every measure, the key to every problem, the 
test of every action, whether in public or private life, lies in one 
consideration only—will it or will it not help the Empire to mass 
greater force at the decisive point at the earliest possible date ? ” 
It is from this standpoint, the writer argues, and without 
regard to prejudices or general principles, that such questions 
as the need for compulsory service must now be discussed. 
Incidentally a valuable account is given of Lincoln's adoption 
of compulsion during the Civil War. In an article upon 
“The Dominions and the Settlement” an urgent plea is 
put forward that the self-governing Colonies should be con- 
sulted upon the international arrangements at the termina. 
tion of the war. The machinery for such a consultation, it is 
claimed, already exists in the shape of the Imperial Con- 
ference, which in the normal course of events would have 
met this year. Among the remuining articles are an his- 
torical study of Germany's foreign policy since 1870, and a 
consideration of Nietzsche’s attitude towards the idea of “the 
State,” which he describes as “the coldest of cold monsters.” 
Finally, we must mention a remarkable account, with 
many particulars that we have not seen elsewhere, of the 
South African Rebellion and of its consequences, which shows 
very forcibly the great debt owed by the Empire to General 
Botha for his loyalty and energy. 














Miss Maud D. Haviland was invited to accompany Miss 
Czaplicka on her important anthropological expedition into 
Siberia last summer, and gives a vivid account of her experi- 
ences in A Summer on tie Yeneeei (Edward Arnold, 10s. 6d. 
net). Though Miss Haviland’s concerns are primarily those 
of an ornithologist, yet the general interest of her volume is 
considerable. Especially exciting was her return journey 
down the Yenesei to its mouth, and back to Europe through 
the Arctic Ocean. It was on August 26th in a remote spot 
called Golchika that the travellers had their first bare news of 
the declaration of war. We may quote a word or two on this 
point :— 

“ While the people were at church, the gendarme went out to 

search for vodka. Almost the only evidence of the war at Golchika 
were the effects of the Russian Government’s magnificent crusade 
against alcohol. ... Only two days previously this officer had 
seized 2,000 roubles’ worth of vodka at one haul, The law was 
carried out without any distinction of persons. Our friend, 
Michael Petrovitch, had bought a few bottles of cognac for his 
own use, but these were confiscated with the rest.” 
It is most satisfactory and striking to have this independent 
evidence that the vodka ukas was carried out not only in the 
great centres of population, but in the remotest villages of the 
Empire. 





There is a popular impression that the foundation of 
Public Schools (or grammar schools) in England dates only 
from the time of the Reformation. Apart, indeed, from 
Eton and Winchester, it is generally believed that no Public 
Schools existed until the reign of Edward VI. Mr. A. F. 
Leach in The Schools of Medieval England, a new volume of 
the series known as “ The Antiquary’s Books” (Methuen and 
Co., 7s. 6d. net), has collected evidence to show that such 
schools date back to a very much earlier period, in fact to the 
time of the arrival of Christianity in these islands. Thus he 
maintains that the oldest of our schools was founded at 
Canterbury by Augustine in 598, and still survives as the 
King’s School, while Rochester School and St. Paul's School 
were established six years later, the last-named having been 
merely refounded by Colet at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. Those who are interested in the origins of our 
educational system will find in Mr. Leach’s book innumerable 
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quotations from ancient records and authorities throwing 
light upon the subject. 
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James (G. de 8. W.-), Man-Made Morals, cr 8¥0  .............c0ccce000es (Everett) 6/0 
Keartoa (C.) and Barnes (J.), Through Central Africa from East to West, 

io omsatiin ciekadeebaichaneaaiianiceeaneenal EN CRI (Cassell) net 21/0 


4 
Leigh (C. W. E.), Catalogue of the Christie Collection of Printed Books 
and MSS. Bequeathed to the University of Manchester (Longmans) net 21/0 






Lyall (D.), The Consolation Bureau, cr 8vo ............ (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Maxim (Sir Hiram 8.), My Life, 8¥0................ccccccceceeceeeeeeee (Methuen) net 16/0 
Open Access Libraries, by various Writers, cr 8vo .. ....(Grafton) net 7/6 
Philips (A.), Battles of Life, CF BVO ..........cccecccsceeseeseeeeereneeeees (M. Secker) 60 
Phillpotts (E.), Brunel’s Tower, cr 8vo ...............0++ ..(Heinemann) 6/0 


Rust (J. B.), Modernism and the Reformation, 8vo.................. (Revell) net 5/0 
Scotchman and I (The), by an Englishman, cr 8vo...(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Smedley (C.), On the Fighting Line, cr 8vo........ 
Souttar (H. 8.), A Surgeon in Belgium, 8vo ... 
Timmis (S.), Modern Horse Management, 4to....................0... (Cassell) net 12/6 
Turner (W. E. 8.), Molecular Association, 8vo.................. (Longmans) net 5/0 
Warrack (W.), Song in the Night: an Anthology (De La More Press) net 2/6 















" LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 

DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 

WOVEN ON BRITISH ,|LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, 





DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 
RED 
WHITE » BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE. 


GREEN and ABBOTT. 


Tels ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
3500 REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
P HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 
errard | PABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC, INVITED. 


473 OXFORD STREET, wW. 
| FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 


| ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED. 


HEAD (1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
OFFICES i 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 
LONDON. 


HOLBORN BARS, 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£90,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID .......................118,000,0600. 


== 
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SSS 


FOR SALE, &c. — 
ILL WOUNDED OFFICERS who no longer require 
their WEBLEY-SCOTT AUTOMATIC PISTOLS (455 size) kindly 


communicate with ‘* THE GENERAL,” 48 Dover Street, W., who is prepared 
to purchase same ? 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


CHOOL BOARD OF GLASGOW. — GLASGOW 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—CLASSICAL MISTRESS required. 
Honours and experience essential. Initial salary from £150 to £180, 
according to qualifications.—Applications (which must be made on the 
ided Form) should be sent to the CLERK to the School Board, 129 Bath 











t, Glasgow, not later than Monday, 8th 





ORTHAMPTON COUNTY BOROU 


The Committee require a HEAD-MISTRES3 for a New Secon 
for Girls, which will provide accommodation for about 350 pew eg Ae 
be enlarged. It is anticipated that the School will become a sister School o 
the Northampton Boys’ School, and will within a short time be doing a o - 
siderable volume of work of a post-matriculation ch ter. an 

Candidates should be Graduates, with not less than second-class honours, of 
a University of the United Kingdom or possess equivalent qualificati 
They should have had experience in a Secondary School of the first grade — 

The salary will be £350 perannum, rising by yearly increments of £12 10s, to 
£400 per annum. . 

Further particulars and a Form of Application may be obtained from the 
SECRETARY TO THE COMMITTEE, who must receive completed applica. 
tions not later than Wednesdey, the 7th April next. 

Borough Education Offices, STEWART BEATTIE 

4 St. Giles Street, Northampton, Secretary, 


8rd March, 1915. 
LONDON. 











OC. ..ae-a ae OF 


The London County Council invites applications for the position of 
ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to teach Elementary Mathematics and Experimenta} 
Science at the Hammersmith Trade School for Girls, Lime Grove, Shepherd's 
Bush, W., in connection with the Cookery and Laundry classes. Salary £120 
year, rising to £180 by yearly increments of £6, 

aa lications are also invited for the position of FULL-TIME fy. 
sT GCTRESS OF PHYSICAL EXERCISES. Salary £130 a year, Candidates 
must have had some experience of class teaching, should hold the Diploma of 
a recognised Training Co!lege of Physical Exercises, and should be able also to 
undertake folk-dances and remedial exercises. 

Applications must be on forms to be obtained, with particulars of the 
a TT by sending a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope to the 
BI UCATION OFFICER, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by 11 am, on 
llth March, 1915. Every communication must be marked “T.1.” on the 
envelope. Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will Sani an applicant, 

Education Offices, LAURENCE GOMME, 

Victoria Embankment, W.C. Clerk of the London County Council, 


ORKSHIRE SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, YORK 


Owing to the death of the PRINCIPAL of the above School, the Committee 
invite APPLICATIONS for the POBT. Applicants should be hetween 30 and 
45 years of age. The salary offered is £350 per annum, with attas le+] Residence, 
Coals, Light, and Rates. The Institution includes a School for Children and 
Departments for Adult Out-Pupils, who are trained in Brush- and Basket- 
ion, &c., under competent instructors. Music and Tuning taught, 

Applications must be sent, with not more than three testimonials (copies 











only), before 3lst March, 1915, to H. V. SCOTT 
_ 3 Blake Street, York. Hon. Secretary, — 
IRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, CHESTERFIELD.—RE. 


QUIRED, to commence duties on April 27th, an ASSISTANT. 
MISTRESS. Subjecte : Math tics and Sci ames a recommendation. 
A degree or equivalent and experience essential. Initial salary £115,—Apply 
at once to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. KING’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
| | heeeoeaneed anv SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 


The Executive Committee invite applications for the post of BURSAR 
(Housekeeper) at Queen Mary's Hostel, Household and Social Science 
Department, at a salary of £100. Candidates must have had experience in the 
management of an institution, and preference will be given to those with 
experience of residential College life. 

App‘ications should be sent by April 30th to the SECRETARY, 13 Kensington 
Square, W., from whom further particulars can be obtained. 


ING EDWARD’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ASTON, 
BIRMINGHAM. — WANTED, for next term, an ASSISTANT- 
MASTER to take History in the Upper Forms, also general form work, 
including Geography and English. Salary £150-£170, according to experience 
and qualifications.—Further particulars may be obtained from the Head- Master, 


RANBROOK SCHOOL, KENT.—HEAD-MASTER. 
SHIP.—Head- Master required for this Endowed School at the commence- 

ment of the Summer Term. There are at present 45 Boarders and 29 Day 
Boys in the School.—For full particulars apply to C. DUNCAN MURTON, 
Esq., Cranbrook, Kent. 




















LECTURES, &c. 


JOHN HUNTER, 
(Late of Glasgow), 
Preaches every Sunday morning in the 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
Worship at Eleven o'clock. 


R. S. H. LEEDER, Author of “ The Desert Gateway,” 
“Veiled Mysteries of Egypt,”’ &., will lecture at the S.P.G, House, 
Tufton Street, Westminster, next Monday, March 8th. at 8.30 p.m., oa 
THE COPTS OF EGYPT AND THEIR CHURCH, 
Illustrated by Lantern Slides. 
No tickets required. Collection for the Red Cross Work in Egypt. 


MNNHE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Eabies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 


{HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. . 
Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses, Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
£40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund. 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years. 
Prospectus from The PRINCIPAL, 


TN\HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

WOMEN TEACHERS.—Re ized the Board of Education as & 
Training College for Secon Teachers. incipal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D, (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. Course includes pre’ tion for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. mple opportunity is given for tice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas.— 
Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, Bursaries, and loam 
fund may be obtained on application to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge, 


7 ss REV. D.D. 
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ALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. ‘ollege for 
aden ates Tenchere. Chairman, Rt, Hon, Sir William Mather; 4 
¢. G, Montefiore ; Sec., Mr. Arthur , Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Secholarsbips apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


Feravoans EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
i 





——— PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 
. over 15 youre of age, to ig Ay Ape eB doug, Jory 
pares entry), a apply btirling ones, Danes Road, Bournemouth. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSE'T.— htful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entirecharge of Chil- 
éren with tsabroad. t Nurse. Detac house 4 mins. from 
sea.—For Mins. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 

2 ucres, Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: The Misses SALES. 


(BEEN WAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head Mistresses { ag ROLY RECE, M.A. 


Good modern education ; country life. New buildings; mnds of 12 acres. 
Healthy situation; high position ; SAFE DISTANCE INLAND. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. Thorough general education, with t attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Lan New 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 18, Tennis courts and field for Hockey 
and Cricket. Prep. for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD, 




















CG zusen EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
% DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. _ 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, Bouski. — 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grainorn Gray, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hix, M.A. 
; Board and ‘Tuition, £60 a year. 
A limited number of Resident Students for Domestic Science is taken, 
&e > youuiee, a TH 
he Council will consider favourably applicati f ission for sho 
periods of girls unable to return to Coutinectal esheets. ea 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


_Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J.58. H. McCanz 
Board and Tuition Oe 50 a i ee ae 
. o . Special . i 
prapetanion Gntanie. uineas a year. advantages for girls 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning 
mch, as well as full range of all other subjects; fees moderate ; 
| and liberal diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; sea- 
thing.—For Prospectus apply to Miss ROBERTS, Principal. 


OUTHPORT EHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
sident— ARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B,, M.P. Principals— 
A, ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, ‘The Staff cangite of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in ev branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Bcientike Teachers of Physica! 
Education. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 

















—_— OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
sti EE era 
Scholar BTER HOLIDAYS, March Sist to April + ae 
niu DOR H AL L. 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. 
Founded 1850, 


THOROUGH EDUCATION + hy = eed DAUGHTERS 


Only 
E stands im 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART, 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils pre for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if requi 

Bealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, é&e. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARI MENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
IVERPOOL COLLEGB FOR GIRLS, 
HUYTON HALL, HUYTON, near LIVERPOOL, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
President: The EARL OF DERBY, G.C.V.O. 
Chairman of Council: F. J. LESLIE, Esq. 
Head-Mistress: Miss ANTHONY, B.A. (Lonud.), 
Extensive School buildi Playi Field, &c., in bestity Somnten. House 
Head- Mistress and Staff of 17 resident. Leaving Scholarships to the 
Five open University Scholarships won in three years. Two 
Entrance Scholarships of £40 and smaller Bursaries offered in 1915. Examina- 
tions begin MARCH 16rm.—For particulars apply H EAD-MISTRESS, 


7 FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Temporary Address—MOFFAT, DUMFRIESSHIRE, 


Head-Mistrees—Mies 1., STI.COX. 
Spring Term began Friday, Januery 22nd, 1915, and ends Tuesday, April 6th, 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
Beautifully situated in its own grounds in the country, away from the 
dangers of the South and East Coasts. Thorough modern education, 
Girls can specialize in Languages, Music, Art. All games, riding, &c. 
Very healthy life. RESIDENT PUPILS ONLY. 
Prospectus and further particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 


PRIN CESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. 
lesge grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 


@ year. 
= MARGARET’S, POLMONT. 
Head-Mistress—Miss WORSFOLD. 

The School, which has been re-furnished and re-equipped, is situated in a 
Meulthy position on the main line between Edinburgh and Glasgow. Modern 
education for girls 7 to 18 years on Public School lines. Fully qualified resident 
Staff. Visiting Masters and Mistresses from Edinburgh. Prep. for Musie and 
University exams. Annual inspection by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Large, extensive buildings and grounds; playing fields for Cricket, Hockey, 
me Tennis, Fives Courts. Fees from to £75 a year. Prospectus on 

jon, 


YROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 {t. above sea level. Thoroughly 

education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal : 

iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb. Teachers’ Certificate.— 
Address, Whincroft, Crow borough. 


(HURCH )USR SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING— 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 






































permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.— Further particulars frem the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. rr 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSPELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnasties im Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Mas Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c, 


ARIS HOME SCHOOL IN HAMPSTEAD.—First-rate 

French Teachers and Professors. Only Freneh spoken. Careful study 

of French language (conversation, elocution, literature, history), Music, Art. 

Healthy position near Heath, — Mile. EXPULSON, 23 wiley Road, 
W. Hampstead, N.W. 


LiXG8oLr scHoon, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott, 
INCHESTER SCHOUL FOR GIRLS. 


The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held om March 22nd 
to 24th, for entrance in September, 1915.—For particulars apply to the 


SECRETARY, 

HA SPeeoes HALL, HERTS. 
A small HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Thorough general education on modern 
lines, fitted gymnasium. Swedish Drill every day ; field for —Principa!, 
Miss ENGLISH (formerly Senior Mistress of Prior's Field, Godalming). 
OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognall, HAMPSTEAD. 

HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages. 
uages, Literature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to 
health and the development of character. Pupils pagans for advanced 
examinations. Excellent results. Good en and field for es. References 
kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, 8.E., Bev. Cyril C. B, 
Bardsley, Hon, Sec., C.M.8., and others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 

UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOUNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built for a School. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
&c. Summer Term begins Thursday, May 6th, 1915. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women, Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, 
and Flowers, Full theoretical instruction. Botany by B.Sc, In 1914 R.H.5., 
Exam. two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallista, Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 
SS ———— = = 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 

Svo, giving particulars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 
Navy. A copy will be forwarded (without c e) to interested parents,— 
Messrs. GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 6 South Molton Street, 
London, W. 


URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING'S 

SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £56 Ms. (54 
Guineas), will begin at 9 a.m. on ESDAY, JUNE Ist. Candidates must be 
under 15 on September 2ist, 1915. Application Forms to be filled we. and sent 
te the CHAPTER CLERK, The Col Durham. on or before May 17th.— 
For further particulars apply to Rev. D, BUDWORTH, Head- Master, 
School House, Durham. 


IGGLESWICK SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
be held on WEDNESDAY, JUNB 9ru, and following days, for FOUR 
SCHOLARSHIPS (value £70, £50, £40, and £30), one of w is offered for 
the sons of Officers killed in the War.—For particulars apply the BURSAR, 
Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
Examination May 18th, 19th, 20th, At least TEN BNTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS value £75 to £20 and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will 
be offered to Candidates who are vot in the College, whether Senior 
or Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREPOKD SCnOLARSHIP, 
value £35 annum, with preference for born, educated, or residing in 
Hereford . Also ARMY AND OLD ELTONIAN SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Some NOMINATIONS FOR SONS OF THB CLERGY, value £30 per 
annum, are open for next term.—Apply to The BURSAR, The College, 


















































Every facility for finishing pupils and pre: i iversities i 
‘ paration for the Universities if 
Cesired, Entire charge of pugtn bem abroad.—Apply PRINCIPALS, 





Cheltenham, 
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y= COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 
Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and cers.—For further 
information, cont to the Head-Master, the Rev. I’, ps W. LUSHINGTON, 
M.A., or to the Basal. 


RAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, faceupomees by Royal Charter. 
Head-Master: F. TOCKS, M.A. 

Inclusive Fees, ee ‘to Pa per annum. 
Modern Laboratories and Worksho rh 

FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR COMPETITION, MARCH 29ra. 
NEXT — —_ ope Se Gs BEAD 

llustrated Prospectus and full particulars on applica ion to the 

ry aiget — MASTER thee SECRETARY. 


AKHAM SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION for SIX 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £40—£20 will be held on 

March 16th and 17th.—Particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
School House, Oakham, 


S* EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, epesiing City. 
— Junior School. 











Twenty acres of — fields. 
Preparation for Universities, Seen. Se 
For prospectus write to Rev. W. BURNSIDE, M. A., Head-Master. 


T. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, March llth Rw 12th. SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION, June 2nd and Srd. Special terms for sons of Clergy and 
Officers.—For further particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


o @ Ff S82 A a Sc OC O & 
(Under the Management of the Society of <* om 
Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, 
Fort Particurars aNp Copigs OF THE PROSPECTUS faz "BE OBTAINED FROM 
tux HEAD-MASTER, Bootuam Scuoon, Yora. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be 

held on ay Ist and 2nd to elect to at least TEN SCHOLARSHIPS 

varying in value from £70 to £45 a year.—Full particulars on application to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


.HERBORNE SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION for 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 14 on June Ist, 

1915, will be held on July 13th and following days.—Further information can 
be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School ouse, Sherborne, Dorset. 


’ ELS T ED Sc HOOL 


An Examination >. TEN SOME ABeRTES (£70 to £20 per annum) and 
4 HOUSE EXHIBITIONS begins on March 9t 
Particulars from Rev, F. STEPHENSON, Felsted, Essex. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL. (Founded 1578.) Motor 
from Maidstone. Complete modern School buildings and_ boarding 
houses (1911), Separate house, &c., for Juniors. Situation ideal, 400ft. above 
sea, with extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald. Full par ticulars from Rev. 
W. W. Holdgate, M.A., or from the Clerk, 53 Palace Street, Westminster, s.W. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
































Healthily situated near the Moors. Leavin saeneee. Extensive 4 = 
y= 


Playing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will in Thurs 2nd April, 


1915. Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 

Tt Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 825 

to £100 a y Also two Percival Se ay and a SCHOLARSHIP for 

ARMY CANDIDATES. EXAMINATION in June.—Particulars from the 
SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMI 
NATION, 8th, om, and 10th June, 1915. Two Scholarships of £100 
two of £80 p.a., one of £i0 p.a., and not exceeding six Foundation Scholars ios 
entitling to exemption from payment of the Tuition Fee, will be offered for 
aa > gate particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Tonbridge. 


T. BEES SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be held 

in the last week in March for about 8 ———— reducing fees for 

board and tuition in some cases to £9 per annum, and also for about 15 

Places on the Foundation, reducing same fees to £46 per annum.—Apply, 
HEAD-MASTER,. 


pacseeaers SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
airman emg yt V cee ag Cobham, 
ead-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS rte = in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove, 


VJASTBOURNE COLLEGE, 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Masterat Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. et 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships i in March. 


K ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above a facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADE 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst Hous, 

Warford, Ky = 4 Ed ge i under the Management of the Committee 
the David Lewis Colony. ome life, medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Evite oper Terms 30s. weekly:.—Further iculars may be 
obtained from Dr, AL McDOUGALL, the Colony, Alderley Edge. 


EXPERT ADVICE FREE. Boys who don’t get on at 
ACKWARD Public Schools, shy boys, idle bo 2 oes who | can be 





























SCHOLASTIC TIC AGENCIES. 
(jseres OF SCHOOLS 4nnd TUTORS 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, oe and CO., 
3€ Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W -. Sas Regent 4926, 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given, 
Many Principals are | are at t present v willing to to reduce fees. 


\ SSISTANT MISTRESSES and | GOVERNESSES, 
essrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, 
invite applications from - ladies who are lookin for posts as 
MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Fannilies. 
Prospectuses — » forwarded gratis on egptentice. 
CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 
QcHOOLS =— can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors an 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their she) to (age of pupils, locality preferred range 


of fees, 
rpurons pr iM eesrs. TRUMAN & ENIGHTLEY, Lta Ltd 
ucationa! Agents, who are largely res; naible f 
Papo I staffs of the most important sch: oaks and ee. = 
supply information ee to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices— 158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Telephone—1136 City, 


CHOOLS AN D TUTORS 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection b (free of charge) pro- 
spectuses and full rticulars of RELIA LE -- highly recommended 
~~ me including those of Continental Schools established temporarily 


in EDUCTIONS IN FEES are offered in many cases to meet present con- 

ditions. The age of Pupil, district preferred, and ro idea of fees should be 
ven. ‘Phone, write, or call. J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 
‘annon Street, London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


Bp AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18, BLOOMSBURY St. LONDON, W.c. 
Under the management of a Committee appointed b; 7 the Teachers’ Guild, 

College of Prece Tan Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 

ay and — ae Saat den Association. . 

6 =, as been e is. or urpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WittoUT UNNECESSARY MeobT at All fees have therefore beea 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working ex — 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 8 to 
Sat ys, 1l a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 8 p.m 
When possible special appointments should be arran 
Registrar—Miss AL. cE M. FOUNTAIN. 


TINHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS —There 
are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which eive 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. P. ‘tuses 
full iculars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 
yeotesred, ( and intended pr if decided upon. 


———— = - = 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &e. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS,—Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Chy 
Packs, Massage, Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, 
Fiosk Bi in Air Chalets (HEATED IN WINTER WITHOUT CHARGE), Scientific Non- 
Fles iet, Educative Health Methods. Department for Delicate 
edical setesenets. —Apply for IBustented a Puscyoctus with Sectincniee, 


waaeeaees aah 


Graal ae MISCELLANEOUS. 


O THOSE WISHING TO INCREASE THEIR 
GIFTS TO WAR CHARITIES.—Sell for cash your old Gold, Gold 
Jewellery, Gold Watches, Gold Bracelets, Gold Chains, Gold Medals, Gold 
Trinkets, &0., to FRASERS, the well- known and most reliable house, who 
will purchase at highest prices or make an offer by return. No transaction 
too large, none too small. Reference: Capital and Counties Bank.—FRASERS 
IPSWICH) LTD., GOLDSMITHS, pt. 43, Princes Street, Ipswich. 
st. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value = return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 1 


PILEPS Y.—TO ME DICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been “From. ‘ialope 
— equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen’ suffering 
rienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farmi 
Bike ards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &ic.—Apply W. G GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 


















































130 licensed Inns, Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 5 . Five per cent. 
paid since 1899. —_e R.H, A, , Broadway Chambers, W Westminster. _ 
APPEALS. 





HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
rape, sae AND EPILEPTIC (Aveanr a. 
LOOMSBURY, W.C. Parr . — 0 


Ss a eg B 
EADE of this journal willing to benefit a any “Chari 


acs to retain their normal income, or who are wishful 
annuities a relatives or friends, are invited to write to ysF 
par 3s of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE AN Es F 





BOYS = but not driven. ny such 

for want of good Guidance and Pe are at the 

critical time. Consultation and Kavice (in confidence) without obligation,— 
“SIGMA,” c/o Galts, J. Dalton Street, Manchester. 

[ —_-—_ _- —__ — 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, é &c. 


OURNALISTIO and "SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coachi Six Months’ Course from 
any date. Excellent introductions given.— Telephone or write, So 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION a 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Dente 4d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic ¥ Work, Du eo 
ighest testimonials, 

















Accuracy and 


NOBA DICKINSON, 2 257 Wanstead Park Boat litord, Essex, 


Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst —t.- an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this appertanns hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, a ay ed, 
Treasurer: Tus Eant or Harnowsr. Secre prreY H. Hawitox. 








NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTHAD— 


ns of persons once in m prospert are clothed, maintained and 
qn the earliest age until is oH. 

The Next Election will take place in . Forms of nomination should be 
ap 4, a at once as the list will close on the 25th inst. 

FUN ARE MOST URGENTLY NEEDED to make up for the loss 

caused 17 Ge ehenfonment g Se Aanivommey Dinner owing to the War, 
and to off a large ce e ers. 

wp Commr, HARRY C, MARTIN, B.N., Sec, and Supt. 
Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 
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PERMANENT 
COAL. 


A CLEVER INVENTION. 


An inexpensive Appliance Suitable for all 
Coal- Grates which Saves Scuttles upon 
Scuttles of Coal. 











An exceedingly clever invention by a North-country scientist 
bids fair to revolutionize all existing ideas of coal consumption. 
It is suitable for grates of all kinds and sizes (including kitchen 
ranges) and only costs 3s., or 3s. 6d. post free. 


No Alteration in Appearance of Fire. No 
Treatment of i. — ae Installation or 
enewal, 


The Incandescent Fire Mantle is a device of special design and 
eomposition, fully protected by Patent, which is simply placed in 
the centre of any grate. It scientifically utilizes the heat energy 
ereated by the combustion of the coal which, instead of flying up 
the chimney, as is the case with the larger portion of such energy 
jn ordinary grates, is made to bring the mantle to incandescent 
beat. Thus there lies in the centre of the fire a white hot mass of 
what may be termed everlasting coal, throwing off more heat than 
coal alone can give, yet absolutely unburnable and as good at the 
end of twelve months as it is the first day. The appearance of 
the fire is in no way altered; the mantle is completely covered by 
the surrounding coal, and its presence cannot be detected. NO 
INSTALLATION, ALTERATION, OR SPECIAL TREATMENT 
OF THE FUEL OR THB GRATE IS NECESSARY. There is 
no recurring expenditure of any kind; when once you have pur- 
chased the fire mantle at its modest price of 3s. you can enjoy for 
ever a beautifully bright and hot fire at an enormous saving of 
coal. The mantle is placed into the grate with exactly as much— 
and no more—trouble than it is to put on a lump of coal. It 
requires no attention or care of any kind. 


Remarkable Test Figures. 


As the result of a recent strictly supervised test upon modern 
grates, it was found that the average consumption of coal per 
grate in the ordinary grate (eight grates were experimented upon 
in this particular test) was 341b. of coal for a period of eleven 
hours. On the following’ day one of the new fire mantles was 
placed in each of these same grates, and the coal consumption per 
grate fora period of twelve anda half hours was then found to 
have been reduced to 191b. 3 0z., whilst the heat was greater. 


Saves its Cost in a Few Days. 


The price of the Incandescent Fire Mantle is 3s. (3s. 6d. post 
free), which small sum is saved back in afew days. The mantle 
lasts for an: indefinite time, and can be used in grates of any size, 
pattern, or construction. On account of the proportionate saving 
in postage two mantles can be dispatched post frée to any address 
in the kingdom on receipt of 6s. 6d., and three for only 9s. At 
this time of enforced economy, and with the additional danger of 
the present high coal prices rising still further, the great saving 
effected by the Incandescent Fire Mantle should not be neglected. 
Orders and remittances should be addressed to The Incandescent 
Fire Mantle Syndicate (Dept. 65), 9 Station Parade, Queen’s 
Read, London, S.E. 


AUCTIONS. 


NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 
Offices and Sale Rooms: 20 Hanover Square, London, W.; 
100 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 








SALES HELD EVERY WEEK THROUGHOUT 
at Messrs: ~ 
FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
20 HANOVER SQUARE, 
including 
Town and Country Properties 
Landed Estates 
Farms and Small Holdings 
Ground Rents and Feu Duties 
Investments and Reversions 
Honses and Piats 
Shops and Warehouses Works of Art 
Building Estates Trade Stocks, &, 
Particulars and Catalogues on application. 


THE YEAR 
KNIGHT, AUCTION ROOMS, 
Ww. 


Jewels and Plate, 
Pictures 

Books and Prints 
China and Breazes 
Old Engravings 
Furniture 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yeirly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


Wines & Spirits purchased at Public Auction in London & 
Country, also shipments from Growers in Wine Districts. 


This List holds good for 7 days eniy, and ail Lots are 
offered subject to being unsold. Any Lot not approved 
will be exchanged. 





Lot 1.—12 doz. bots. 


CROFT’S PORT 1885 wwrace. 


EOTTLED IN 1882. 
Excellent value in Old Bottled Port, Shipped by this 
well-known House. 72) 


Lot 2.—24 doz. bots. 


SUPERIOR BEAUNE 1908 wiwrace. 


Shipped by the well-known firm of J. Calvet & Co. 
A delightful Wihe Bottled 3 years ago, possessi 
soft flavour and pleasant bouquet. — er a6,- 


Lot 3.—30 doz. bots. 


OLD MARGAUX CLARET 


Soft, pleasant Wine, with body and age in bottle. 
A Bargain. 
FROM THE SALE OF WINES OF COLONEL 


MALCOLM OF POLTALLOCH, ARGYLLSHIRE, 
Lot 4.—2 doz. bots. 


OLD GOLDEN SHERRY 1876 
COCKBURN & CAMPBELL. 


Beautiful Old Bottled Sherry, old-fashioned style and 
difficult to find nowadays, 


“In our 
, —\ 
sual Our 
Credit Cash Price 
per doz. 


29/6 


15/6 


24/- 


00/6 


84)- 





Lot 5.—30 cases cach 12 bots. 


WACHTER 1906 “ ROYAL CHARTER ” 


A genuine Bargain in a well-known Brand of Champagne, 
The Wine is in perfect condition and considerably under 


Ter Case. 


79/6 


the market price. 06/- 
Lot 6.—6 cases cach 12 bots. 
DOMVILLE 1906 VINTAGE 
CUVEE ROYALE, EXTRA SEC, GRAND VIN. 
Pure Champagne of the famous 1906 Vintage, possessing 
a soft, delicate flavour and nice bouquet, (2/6 per case 59/6 
allowance if Lot is taken.) 72/- 


N.B.— No half-bots. of this Wine left. 


Lot 7.—10 doz. bots. 

FERREIRA’S CHOICE OLD PORT 
Beautiful Old Wine, which has been lying in Wood at 
the Bodega of the Successors of the late Douna Antonia 
Ferreira in Oporto, and was Shipped by them to this 
Country. (1/- per doz. allowance if Lot is taken.) 


Lot 8.—20 doz. bots. 


GONZALEZ BYASS’ SHERRY 


A good Dinner Wine, Medium Pale, with nice Dry 
alter-taste. Bottled from the Wood in brilliant con- 
dition, (1/- per doz. allowance for 10-doz. Lets.) 


CHATEAU LANGOA 1890 VINT. 


Shipped by Cunliffe Dobson & Co, Old bottled Claret 
from this well-known Chateau. 


SOLD BY ORDER OF THE LIQUIDATORS, 
Lot 10.—5 cases each 12 bots. 


VERY OLD LIQUEUR BRANDY 


Soft, flavoury Old Cognac, with pleasant aroma; thie 
was reputed to be 1878, and is labelled as such, but we 
are selling it on its merit, 
Lot 11.—20 cases each 12 bots. and 

10 cases each 24 hailf-bots. 


SPARKLING MUSCATELLE 


Pleasant Wine, shipped from France in original cases, 
(Half-bots, 38,6 per 24.) 


Lot 12.—20 doz. bots. and 10 doz. halt-bots. 


SHIPPED BY BOUCHARD 
OLD CHABLI PERE EY Fits. 
Soft, Old White Burgundy, wé by this well-known 


Firm, with pleasant bouquet (Half-bots. 13/9 per doz.) 


Per Doz. 


34/6 


19/6 


30) 


24/6 


48/- 


Per Case, 


67/6 


34/6 


Per doz. 


24/6 


42)- 


36/- 
Lot 13. 


’S “SPECIAL” CH 
TUCKEY’S — SPECI SCOT 
GUARANTEED 10 YEARS OLD. 
Pure Malt Whisky, Distilled from Seotch Barley in the 
Highlands and made in a Pot Still. A soft, mellow Old 
Spirit, with delightful aroma, (Cases free and carriage 
paid. (21/- per gallon in jars or casks.) 
The War Office Times, May 15th, 1914, says :—‘* For 
medicinal purposes, its purity and age render it un- 
surpasse.t,’ 


¢ 14.—3 bots. DEUTZ & GELDENMANN 1895 
had 2 half-bots. QIESLER 1898 CHAMPAGNES 24/ 6 


CARRIAGE FAID within CART R, PATERSON’S Suburban Delivery, 
or on 3 Dozen Bottles, to the Country. 


Bankers: —LONDON COUNTY & WESTMINSTER, MINCING LANR, E.c, 


CHARLES TUCKEY & CO., LTD., 


Per Case, 


54)\- . 


The Lot 


for 





er from the Office, at 1s. 62. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 





3 MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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A TON OF COAL 
FOR 2/6 


Remarkable Offer to Enable Every Household 
to Test the Splendid Economic Advantages 
of “Seldonite,” which, at a cost of 2/6 
only, makes One Ton of Coal go 
as far as Two. 





The introduction of the wonderful chemical compound 
“ Seldonite,” which doubles the “life” of coal, or, in other 
words, cuts in half the coal bill, is resulting in something like 
a sensation. 

At this time, when every penny of housekeeping counts, 
“ Seldonite ” proves a veritable blessing, for warmth is almost as 
important as food. 


£10 SAVED DURING COAL FIRE SEASON. 


Ladies are now finding that they are able to have in kitchen or 
drawing-room the brightest, cosiest, and hottest fires they wish, 
and yet make one scuttleful of coal treated with “Seldonite” go 
as far as two ordinary ones. 

A saving such as this is, of course, greatly appreciated, all the 
more so because servants are pleased when “Seldonite” is used, 
for fires burn clearer, need less attention, and there is practically 
no waste, dust, or soot. 

No matter how small or large your coal bill, you can effect 
a wonderful saving by using “Seldonite,” and if you use, say, one 
ton of coal a month you can easily save from £10 to £15 during 
the coal fire season. 

In order to give the public a most advantageous opportunity of 
testing “Seldonite” in their own homes the proprietors have 
decided for a short while to send post free the full-size 4s. box 
(sufficient to treat one ton of Coal, Coke, Anthracite, or Slack), 
with full directions, to all readers for only 2s. 6d. Orders and 
remittances, however, must be sent within the next few days 
Five boxes will be forwarded (whilst this offer lasts) for only 10s 


A MOST REMARKABLE SUCCESS. 


Already “Seldonite” has found thousands of users who appre- 
ciate its cleanly and splendidly economical advantages, and 
testify to their appreciation by constant repeat orders. 

Among the many thousands of delighted users of “ Seldonite” 
are the following :— 

The Viscount Elibank, 


who writes—I like ‘Seldonite’ as much as ever, and enclose cheque for a 
further supply. You can certainly make use of anything I have said in favour 
ot ‘ Seldonite,’ as I wish you every success,’ 

The Viscountess Templetown, 
who writes—"* I have found ‘Seldonite’ most satisfactory, and will order more 


when require 
The Lady Swansea, 
«lo writes—"* Please send me five more boxes of ‘Seldonite,’ I was perfectly 
sstisfied with the first trial box and think it excellent,”’ 
Lucy, Countess of Egmont, 
who writes—“I am quite satisfied with the ‘Seldonite,” Please send me a 


e«rther supply.” 

Lady Isabel Stewart, 
wo writes—“ I have been using ‘ Seldonite’ on my coals for the last three or 
four weeks, and find a very great improvement, The coal lasts well, the fires 
ere perceptibly much warmer, and when ‘Seldonite’ was not used I at once 


noticed the difference.”’ 

Lady Richardson, 
who writes—“ I find ‘Seldonite’ very satisfactory in making a very bright and 
extra warm fire. It is also much cleaner than ordinary coal.’ 

Lady Frankland, 
who writes—“ I have much pleasure in stating that 7 have found ‘ Seldonite’ 
most satisfactory. It certainly makes the coal last much longer,” 

Colonel Fliudyer, 
62 Warwick Square, who writes—“ I find that when using ‘ Seldonite,’ not only 
is there a great saving in the amount of coal used, but also that the coal 
treated with it gives out twice as much heat. In the kitchen range I find it 
saves quite one large scuttleful of coal per day,” 

Lady Shelford, 
who writes—“‘I find ‘ Seldonite’ very satisfactory. The fires burn clear, last 
long, and retain the heat. In addition to this there is very little smoke,” 
Louisa, Lady Walker, 
who writes—“ I shall be much obliged if you will send me eleven more boxes of 
* Seldonite,’ as I and all my family use it and find it quite excellent. The fires 
are bright, “and the consumption of coal considerably less.’ 
The Hon. Mrs. Eric Thesiger, 

who writes—** You are at perfect liberty to use my name with regard to 
praising ‘ Seldonite.” I am very pleased with it,” 

“Seldonite” is easily used, and is alike suitable for factory, 
hospitals, schools, clubs, kitchen, greenhouse, drawing-room, or 
dainty flat. It does not smell; there are no fumes; it is perfectly 
healthy. Indeed, no one knows that it is in use except that the 
fire burns consistently, warmly, cosily, and brightly without any 
attention. 

To take advantage of the special offer made above readers 
should send remittances of 2s, 6d. for the full-size 4s. box 
(sufficient for one ton of Coal, Coke, Anthracite, or Slack), or 

Os. for five boxes, addressing their letters to: Seldonite 
Laboratories; Ltd., 469 Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 











es 


To Ministers, Members of 
Parliament, Members of the 
Diplomatic Corps, American 


Visit Ors, and others wishing to spend the 
Spring and Summer in London in a digni- 
fied, well-furnished Adam House, in an ideal 
situation, near Parks, the Abbey, Houses 
of Parliament, and chief Public Offices. 


TO LET 
FURNISHED 


Exceptionally beautiful 
and quiet HOUSE in 
Westminster (14 Queen 
Anne’s Gate), over- 
looking St. James’s Park. 


At the end of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the 
house was the private Museum of the cele- 
brated antiquarian, Mr. Charles Towneley. 


The accommodation consists of 15 Bed- 
rooms, 2 Baths, spacious Dining Room with 
Red Porphyry Scagliola Pilasters, Drawing 
Room, Library with Vaulted Ceiling 
decorated by Angelica Kauffmann, Ante- 
Room as depicted in well-known mezzo- 
tint of 1790 from picture by Zoffany, Study, 
Inner and Outer Halls, Domestic Offices, &c. 


SANITARY CONDITION EXCELLENT. 





MODERATE RENTAL 
Less than Unfurnished Rent. 





Farther particulars and orders to 
view of the Agents: 


Messrs. TROLLOPE, 


5 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


The House could be let from the middle of March 
till the end of August, or for further term by arrange- 
ment. Strict references required from intending 
tenants. Housemaid left in house ; wages paid. 
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THE 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT 
INSTITUTION 


Supported Solely by Voluntary Contributions, 
PATRONS: 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 


Please help one of the Grandest and most Representative 
of British Charitable Institutions, which maintains 
THE WHOLE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

; i ad popular delusion that the Life-boat Service is “ran b 
as — on therefore State-supported and State-endowed. N 
GRANT WHATEVER is received from the Goverument, and the whole work, 
which entails an expenditure of about £110,000 a year, is i.e 

“SUPPORTED ENTIRELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 


THE LIFE-BOATS IN THE WAR. 


The general withdrawal of the Coast-Guards, the extinction of lights and 
beacons the removal of buoys and the presence, im many unascertained spots, 
f floating mines have enormously increased the daagers to shipping and added 
moat further risks to the hazardous work of the Life-boatmen, Since the 
Zommencement of the War 216 lives have been saved to the nation from 
H.M. Shi Military Transports, Mine-Sweepers, Hospital Ships (e.g. the 
s/s “Rohilia”), Destroyers, Torpedo Beats, Seaplanes, and Submarines up to 
Sist December, 1914, the apprrrowalL cost involved amounting to over £6,000. 
This Great Work is faced with a heavy loss of Revenue, and 

earnestly appeals for Support.for the urgent requirements of the 
LIFE-BOAT SERVICE, which has constantly fostered and 
exercised 

COURAGE, ENDURANCE, and HUMANITY, 

the best characteristics of our race. Remembcr that even 

IN THE MIDST OF WAR 
our Gallant Life-boatmen are ever ready to 
FACE THE ENEMY—THE ANGRY ELEMENTS 
in saving valuable lives 
FOR THE NATION AND FOR HUMANITY 
267 Life-boats and 17,000 men are employed in this splendid work, 
1,412 tives were saved in 1914. 
Upwards of 52,500 lives saved since 18724. 

THREE LIFZE-SOATS WERE WRECKED AND TWELVE GALLANT 
LIFE-BOATMEN LOST THEIR LIVES IN 1914. 
Contributions sheuld be sent to the Secretary, 

CEORCE F. SHEE, M.4., 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 





THE 


CHURCH ARMY IN WAR-TIME 





All Soldiers and Sailors are welcomed 
in our 


Recreation Huts 


and 


Church Rooms 
in camps and barracks at home and 


abroad. 


All Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Wives are 
welcomed in our 


Recreation Rooms 


in garrison and other towns. 


War Hospital 


in North France for Allied Wounded. 





Contributions earnestly requested for maintenance and exten- 
sion. £250 pays for a Recreation Hut; £150 for a Church Room; 


£100 pays cost of Women’s Reereation Room for six months; 
£200 pays one weck’s cost of Hospital. 

Cheques crossed “ Barclays’, afc Church Army,” to Prebendary 
Carlile, Hon. Chief Seeretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street‘ 
Marble Arch, Londen, W, 








THE BRITISH 


ARMY HORSES 
NEED YOUR HELP. 


The R.S.P.C.AA. FUND FOR SICK AND 
WOUNDED HORSES, under the Chairmanship 
of the Duke of Portland, is the only organisation 
approved by the Army Council for aiding British 
horses at the front. 
and economic importance. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


The effort is of humane 


Message of approval from F.M. Sir JOHN 
FRENCH, Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Expeditionary Force :— 


“ Sir John French has requested me to thank you fer 
your letter of the 28th January, describing the work 
already done by the R.S.P.C.A. for the Army, and what 
it proposes for the future. Sir John has received most 
satisfactory reports of the work done up to now by the 
Society, and has no doubt that its efforts for the care of 
the sick and wounded horses will have @ most beneficial 
effect in shortening the period of sickness, and in reducing 
the wastage of horseflesh in the Army in France.” 


Extract from a letter published in the Press 
from the EARL of LONSDALE who has 
recently visited the A.V.C. Hospitals :-— 


“I read the Duke of Portland’s appeal 
through the R.S.P.C.A., and I can assure 
all those who have subscribed, and who are 
ready and willing to subscribe, that no coatsi- 
bution could be of greater benefit to the 
English horses at the front than this Fund, 
The Society is not working as an independent 
one, but under the supervision and request of 
the War Office, and the advantages rendered 
by the Society are marked to a degree. .. , 
Such an organisation, working under the 
authorities, and with the supervision of the 
Army Veterinary Corps, is most satisfactory 
and a certain reliable relief for the animal 
suffering.” 


All contributions (crossed Coutts & Co.) should 


be forwarded to— 


E. G. FAIRHOLME, Hon. Sec. of the Fund, 
105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 
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‘Stirring Memories revived 
by 


PLAYER'S 


Navy Mixture 


A Combination of Bright 
Virginia, Louisiana perique, 
Latakia, and other scarce 
— Eastern Tobaccos. — 









Mild and Medium White 
Strengths Label 


7 5 4 D. 


In 3-Ib. tins 1/8 per oz- 


‘ABlended Tobaeeo at its Best’ 
P.476 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN have opened a 
WAR ROOM 


at 43 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Prince's Hall), 


where most of the War Books of the day may be seen before buying. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601, 


OOK BARGAINS. CATALOGUES FREE.—We offer 
Who's Who, 1914, 5s. 6d., cost 15s. net; Burke’s Peerage, 1913, 25s., cost 

2s. net; Ency. Brit., Last Edit., India Paper, £22; Burton's Arabian Nights, 
17 vols., £15; Prescott’s Works, 12 vols., £2, cost £3 net. Books and Libraries 
purchased to any amount.—Holland Bros., 21 John Bright St., Birmingham. 


[owe Wanted by Stevenson, Meredith, Symons, Row- 
p landson, Hewlett, Gissing, Whistler, Hardy, Wilde, Conrad, Pater, 
Noyes, Kipling, Dowson, Thackeray, Dickens, Leech, B. Shaw, Borrow, 
Swinburne, Tennyson, Cruickshank, Alken, George Moore’s Pagan Poems. 
Literature at Nurse, Flowers of Passion, Confessions of a Young Man, any 
first editions.—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 








Telegrams: Bookmen, London, 














THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To e the p and safety 

of the Country and the Empire, and improve the morai and 


Physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


2s. | 
25 0 O| Members .., 


ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 

Hon, Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 0 0] Associates, with Literature 

eee ar 110 and Journal... ... ... 050 

‘lhe Sulscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 





£2 s. 4. 


Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ove ore ove 1010 0 


Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 6.W. 











TROON 


Shoes for Women 








HE scarcity of leather and the enormous demand for Army boots 

have led to a temporary oan in the supply of a few men’s 

Lotus boots, particularly of the Welted-Veldischoen Service boot 

eigen ee $59. So. delivery by — _ in the - cannot, in the 

° is No., guaranteed within 24 hours, and the indul 

purchasers is asked, therefore, while the shortage lasts. then 

However, as the leather used for women’s Lotus is still oy | 
emg ay now 7 A time for oa a to +! in . sufficient stock 

oes in preparation for a possible shortage here also. Suchas 

Lotus 85—here illustrated—a handsome glacé calf shoe with 20 

original shape, will pees a sound investment for Spring, Summer, o¢ 
Winter wear and will look as well a year hence as to-day. 5 


Letters 


Lotus Ltd, Stafford 


Manufacturers of Delta and 
Lotus Shoes 








Lotus 16/6 








Can be bought in at least one 
304 shop in every town 


























are the only Standard 10/6 
Fountain Pens All British 
Made by a British Company 
with British Capital and 
Labour. 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., LTD. 













Scientific Certainties 







The ‘Allenburys’ Foods are based on scientific certainties. 

Used as directed, they are exactly what a baby needs to 

develop into a healthy and robust child. The ‘Allenburys’ 

Foods are easily assimilated ; digestive and kindred disorders 
are avoided by their use. 










S95 Pamphlet “Infant Feeding and Management” “Sa 
sent Free. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Lombard St. London 
F 200 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


summary of the Report presented at the Sixty-sixth Annual Meeting, held on 4th March, 1915. 





ORDINARY . RANCH.—The number of policies issued during 
the year was 65,751, assuring the sum of £6,318,843, and produe- 
ing & new annual premium income of 424,353. he premiums 
received during the year were £5,035,025, being an increase of 
£115,107 over the year 1913. In addition, £10,315 was received in 

der the Sickness Insurance Tables. e claims of the 
year amounted to £4,014,058. The number of deaths was 9,351. 
The number of endowment assurances matured was 24,960, the 
premium income of which was £130,735. 

The number of policies in force at the end of the year was 


miums un 


77-905 STRIAL BRANCH.—The premiums received during the 
year were £8,176,202, being an increase of £301,746. The claims 
of the year amounted to £3,373,850, including £ bonus 
additions. The number of claims and suyrenders, including 6,731, 
endowment assurances matured, was 392,883. The number of 
free policies granted during the year to those policyholders of 
five years’ standing and upwards, who desired to discontinue 
their payments, was 103,514, the number in force being 1,947,556. 
The number of free policies which became claims during the year 


was 46,364. 
The total number of policies in force in this Branch at the end 
of the year was 20,085,010 ; their average duration exceeds thirteen 


The assets of the Company, in both branches, as shown in the 
balance sheet, are £91,202,344, being an increase of £4,209,341 
ever those of 1913. 

The outbreak of hostilities in August last placed upon the 
Directors the grave respousibility of deciding what charge, if any, 
should be made to policyholders on active service. After careful 
consideration it was decided to charge no extra premium in respect 
ef existing policies on the lives of those engaging for the period 
of the war, and in respect of existing policies on the lives of other 








Balance Sheot of the Prudential Assurance 











MACE, itd., being the Summary 





members of the regular forces it was decided that £250 of assur 
ance on any life should be exempted from the payment of extra 
premium. 

In the Ordinary Branch a reversionary bonus at the rate of 
£1 10s. per cent. on the original sums assured has been added 
to all classes of participating policies issued sinee the year 1876. 

In the Industrial Branch a bonus addition will be made to th 
sums assured on policies of over five years’ duration which 
become claims either by death or maturity ef endowment from 
the 5th of March, 1915, to the 2nd of March, 1916, both dates 
inclusive, as follows :— 














Borvs AnpiTi0en 
Premiums Paw ror re Sums Assvazn, 
5 years and Jess than 10 years __,.. £2 10s. per cent. 
ae et a ee eee £5 ss 
15 ”» » ” » 20 ” oer £5 ” 
a ie a ae Se os £7 10s. s 
25 ” vy ” » 80, ee £10 ” 
30 »” » » ” 35 ” re £12 10s. ” 
35 ” ” we » 40 ” eee £15 ” 
40 ” a” ” ” 45 ”» ove £20 ” 
eee ae ee ws 230 om 
50 ” ” » » 55 ” eee 240 ” 
55 ” ” ” ” 60 ” ore £50 ” 
60 ,, and upwards ons e £60: » 


The six Prudential Approved Societies formed under the 
National Insurance Acf, 1911, have done important work during 
the year and the membership continues to increase. Since the 
commencement of the Act the Agency Staff has distributed 
benefits exceeding £3,000,000 to the members at their own homes. 


of Beth Branches, on the 31st Dec., 1914 








LIABILITIES. £ s. d, ASSETS—continued. £ s. d. 
Deshiion! capliah on “— = ee 1,000,000 0 0 Brought forward ... 27,280,301 10 9 
SEREENSS SSE Investinents (continued) :— 
Ordinary Branch ... ss. £47,024,190 5 8 British Government securities... .. ss» 1,443,368 1 5 
Seas Rensenee fond oe 13,562 8 9 Bank of Englandstock ... ... o« _«. 143,117 2 10 
Industrial Branch... 4. 40,649,318 9 8 ~~ A eble Repngerage 
; —" ——— eee 6 3 Indian and Colonial Government securities... 4,621,551 12 10 
nmvestments reserve funds... ue 1,750,000 © 0} Colonial provincial securities ...  ... .« 1,371,547 15 11 
Courts (Emergency Powers) Act Reserve sz 000 0 0 Indian and Colonial municipal securities ... 3,577,816 5 
Claims under life policies intimated and in Foreign Government securities vw om 5,411,862 18 11 
A — 7! payment eee Sane os SIPi-5 A 233,518 9 7 Foreign provincial securities ... ss. ae 789,465 10 11 
nnuities due and unpaid... ... ome 3171 13 4 Foreign municipal securities ... Bi. » 4115813 0 6 
— ee < bonus under life policies reserved for sat Railway and ain debentures and debenture 
tribution see ace ore eee eee 228,582 15 10 stocks and gold and sterling bond:— Home 
£91 ,202,343 13 10 and Foreign ... — — - 21,247,943 14 5 
a +--+ Railway and other preference and guarantee 
ASSETS. 
ey , , stocks and shares - -« ws wo Saree SB 
or. on property within the United 9882496 5 4 Railway and other ordinary stocks and shares — ; : 
a moe oe hy ae . Rent charges oe one ove ove ove 4 
ari on property out of the United 336449 2 9| Freehold cpeund rents and Scotch feu duties 4,766,462 @ 6 
Loans 0 ve os —s _ at — _ Leasehold ground rents... ore eee eee 9,143 it 7 
m parochial and other public rates .. 18,412,347 14 8) Foo.e propert 4,200,467 19 11 
Loans on Life interests ...  ... oe oe =: 198,287 0 11 Life interests a = oo &..2 34,626 14 6 
Jeans on Reversions ~<a 96,502 18 3) Reversions =. 2. = a ae 
Loans on Stocks and shares a on a7 we. oe lee 6.647 16 0 
Teans on Company's policies within their sur- Outstanding premiums ni a pa “ 627,723 8 
oe contin — 6h as 79 Outstanding interest and rents ... © ve avs 115,010 13 4 
Loans to Educational institutions secured on — one sate qraua® Gat = 522,743 12 0 
income, &e. ae ee 43,969 19 1 Bille, DL Ger’ 2 woe ee ke Nil 
“Deposit with the Hi Cash—On deposit n,n. ceo, 90,000 8 0 
posit with the High Court (£24,400 2} per In hand and on current accounts vee 1,241,167 17 5 
cent. Consolidated stock) ... .  «w. 17,568 0 0 £01.202,343 13 10 
Carried forward _... 27,280,391 10 9 











The values of the Stock Exchange securities are determined, under the regulations of the Company, by the Direetors. — These 
values have been compared with the middle market prices on 31st December, 1913, subsequent purchases being taken at cost price, due 
allowance being made for accrued interest, and the difference is more than provided for by the investments reserve funds. x B=. 

We certify that in our belief the Assets set forth in the Balance Sheet (compared with standards available at the date indicated) 


are in the 
been applies 


A. C. THOMPSON, General Manager. 


gregate fully of the value stated therein less the investments reserve funds taken into account. No partof any fund has 
directly or indirectly for any purpose other than the class of business to which it is applicable. 


J. BURN, Actuary. 
G. E. MAY, Secretary. 


THOS. C. DEWEY, Chairman. 
W. J. LANCASTER, ies 
F. SCHOOLING, } Directors, 


We report that with the assistance of the Chartered Accountants as stated below we have examined the foregoing accounts and 


have obtained all the information and explanations that we have required and in our opinion such accounts 


are correct and the 


foregoing Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according 


to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the Company. No part.of any 


fund has 


been applied directly or indirectly for any purpose other than the class of business to which it is applicable. 


We have examined the Cash transactions (receipts and 


PHILIP SECRETAN and W. H. NICHOLLS, Auditors. 


payments) affecting the accounts of the Assets and Investments for the 


head ended December 31st, 1914, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have alse examined the Deeds and 
urities, Certificates, &c., representing the Assets and Investments set out in the above account, and we certify that they were in 
Peesession and safe custody az on December 3ist, 1014. 


16th February, 1915, 





PELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & Co., Chartered Accountants, 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 


A “REALLY REMARKABLE REPORT.” 


INVESTED FUNDS OVER £91,000,000. 
TWENTY-ONE MILLION POLICIES. 


The Annuat GeneraAt Megerinea of the Prudential Assurance 
Company (Limited) was held on Thursday at the chief office, 
Holborn Bars, Mr. Tuomas C. Dewey, the chairman of the company, 
presiding. : 

The Secretary (Mr. G. E. May) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The CHAIRMAN, who was received with cheers, said: Ladies and 
Gentlemen,—When I had the pleasure of addressing you twelve 
months ago, I had not only the satisfaction of presenting a very 
favourable report upon our business for the year 1913, but I was 
also able to express the hope that the commercial depression we 
had been experiencing had well-nigh reached its limit, and that the 
prospect for 1914 was so far of a most encouraging character. In the 
first half of 1914 my hope was fully justified, and our returns during 
that period pointed to a most successful and indeed a record year. 

But to-day we meet under the shadow of that terrible struggle 
which, during the past six months, has shaken Europe to its very 
foundations, and we have not only to mourn the loss of so many 
of our bravest and our best, but we have to prosecute at an enor- 
mous cost such a war as the world has never before seen, a war 
characterized on one side by unspeakable brutalities, wanton 
destruction, and an absolute disregard of all those laws of 
humanity which have hitherto been respected by civilized nations 
in the fiercest of their struggles. 

Such an enemy as we are fighting must be crushed, and crushed 
at whatever cost to our Empire, and we can only cheerfully 
recognize our share of responsibility, hoping and believing that 
we shall successfully accomplish the great task set before us, and 
eventually ensure the peace and prosperity of the world for many 
a long year yet to come. 

“Tue STRENGTH OF THE Company.” 

It is in the time of stress and strain that true strength becomes 
apparent, and any one who will study the really remarkable report 
now presented will readily see how great is the strength of the 
Company, and will, I feel sure, appreciate the conservative course 
which we have adopted with a view to preparing for still greater 
strains on our resources if such should arise asa result of this 
great war. During the first seven months of the year our results 
were phenomenal, business was constantly increasing in volume, 
and had this continued we should certainly have had a record in 
every department. The business of the Company is National in its 
character and it was impossible that it should escape the effects of 
the dislocation ensuing on the outbreak of hostilities. I am pleased 
to be able to say, however, that once the first effects of the shock 
had passed away our business was on the whole of normal volume, 

Torat Income oveR £17,000,000. 

The total income of the Company was £17,196,088, being an 
increase of £628,479 over that of the previous year. The most 
noteworthy item in this increase is that of the industrial weekly and 
monthly premiums received, which amounted to £301,746 more 
than in the year 1913. Only twice before in the history of the 
Company has this increase been exceeded—namely, in 1883 and in 
1906, in which years, however, owing to our method of collection 
there was an‘extra week, that is to say 53 weeks’ instead of 52 
weeks’ collections. In a normal 52 week year we have never 
before had so great an increase. 

Of the total income no less than £13,211,827 came from 
premiums. For the first time the premiums received in the 
Ordinary Branch exceeded £5,000,000 and the premiums in the 
Industrial Branch exceeded £8,000,000. 

Tue Orpinary AND InpustTriat Brancues. 

In tho Ordinary Branch 65,751 new policies were issued, pro- 
ducing anew premium income of £424,353, and assuring £6,318,843. 
Of this one-sixth, or more than £1,000,000, was under policies 
assuring sums ranging from £500 to £20,000. 

With the doubling of the Income-Tax and the Super-Tax it is to 
be expected that life assurance, which receives special concessions 
under this branch of taxation, will be in even greater demand in 
the future than in the past. The number of large policies which 
were effected with the Prudential during 1914 indicates that the 
results in this class of business during the current year will be 
still more encouraging. The total number of policies in force in 
the Ordinary Branch is 922,505, assuring with bonus £102,940,771. 

In the Industrial Branch the total number of policies has turned 
the twenty million mark, the exact number in force being 
20,085,010, assuring, exclusive of bonus, the sum of £263,739,424. 
‘The number of new policies issued during the year again exceeds 
2,000,000, assuring a maximum sum of £32,291,598. A feature of 
the new business has been the large number of monthly premium 
policies which have been issued. You will remember that I 
referred to the notable increase in this class of business last year. 
The repetition of the experience this year shows that monthly 
business has passed out of the experimental stage and is definitely 
established as an important part of our Industrial Branch, 

Tue Craims: Repucep Expense Ratio. 

The claims for the year amount to £7,388,508, of which over 
£2,800,000 were due to maturing endowments. The claims paid 
exceeded those for 1913 by £482,690, but were nevertheless 
considerably below those expected in both branches. 

It is very satisfactory to be able to tell you that the expense 
ratio in both branches has again been reduced. In the Industrial 








Branch the ratio of expenses to premiums receive . 
cent., and the ratio to the total iaeee of that wot aay 
cent. In the Ordinary Branch the ratios were £8 4s, 2d. per cent, 
to premiums, and £5 16s. 7d. per cent. to total income. . 

The year’s business must be considered as highly satisfactory ; 
view of the exceptional conditions. To the casual ob when. 
accustomed to the enormous figures of the Prudential it per 
presents but few striking features. I may impress upon you, how 
ever, the fact that the premiums received in the Industrial 
Branch during a year, of which five months were occupied in war. 
fare, exceeded those of the _——— year by over £300,000, This 
is a great achievement, and a wonderful tribute to the outdoor 
staff of the Company. 

Tue War AND THE Company's Poricrgs. 

The outbreak of the war was of momentous interest to the 
Company. With 21,000,000 policies on lives comprising all classes 
of the population and drawn from all parts of the United Kingdom, 
and with invested funds of over £91,000,000 the difficulties which 
faced the Company at the outset can hardly be over-estimated. 
That a large number of its policyholders would be engaged in the 
actual fighting was inevitable. There was every reason to believe 
that the dangers which would be incurred by combatants would be 
much greater than those experienced in previous wars. With 
these facts before us it was a grave responsibility to decide whether 
the condition on the policies excluding war risks was to be waived 
or not. The Directors, however, considering the question from 3 
national standpoint, decided not to charge any extra premium to 
existing Industrial policyholders. That the Company should 
voluntarily have made this concession, which may affect some 
700,000 policies, is evidence that it is shouldering its full share 
of the burden that has been cast upon the country. In the 
Ordinary Branch it was decided that for existing policies on 
the lives of members of the regular army and navy the first 
£250 of assurance should be subject to no extra premium, 
and that £5 5s. per cent. should be charged on the excess over 
£250. For existing policies on the lives of all other members 
of H.M. Forces, including Territorials and Kitchener’s Army, it 
was agreed that no extra premium should be charged. 

A Sprecran TaBie ror Saitors AnD So.piErs. 

In order to provide facilities for those on active service whe 
desired to obtain either assurance or additional assurance we 
introduced a special table for sailors and soldiers. Under this 
table the sum assured is payable at the expiration of 15 years 
or at previous death, whether caused by the war or otherwise. 

The policy is issued for amounts of £10 and upwards, the 
annual premium for each £10 sum assured being twenty-five 
shillings for the duration of the war and twelve shillings and 
sixpence after. As there is no maximum limit to the amount 
for which policies will be issued, the table is suitable for all 
classes and all ranks. For some time past very great difficulty 
has been experienced in obtaining assurance where the war risk is 
involved, and our new policy has, therefore, received very favourable 
comment and met with considerable success. The generous treat- 
ment of its policyholders on the sea and at the front has up to the 
present time involved the payment of claims in both branches 
amounting to upwards of £150,000 on over 7,000 lives. 


Cost or THE Company’s CONCESSIONS. 

The concessions that have been made in regard to war risk 
must in any case cost the Company many thousands of pounds 
sterling, but I feel sure that in so acting we shall have the hearty 
support of all shareholders and policyholders. Our efforts to 
render effective national assistance at this time of stress have, 
however, to some extent been discouraged owing to the provisions 
which were inserted in the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act. The 
Act forms part of the emergency legislation due to the war, and 
has added in no small degree to the difficulties of the future as 
regards Industrial Assurance. Under the provisions of the Act 
certain sections of Industrial policyholders whose circumstances 
have worsened owing to the war, are given the option of deferring 
payment of their premiums until after the termination of hostilities. 
On claims arising under policies where this option has been exer- 
cised the Company is called upon to pay the claim as though the 
assured had continued payment of premiums in the ordinary way. 
While the Act may entail very serious losses on the Company, 
it is a very doubtfal advantage to the policyholder, for the effort 
required to pay off the arrears which will have accumulated will 
certainly be much greater than that required to pay the few pence 
weekly in the ordinary course, and he may in consequence be 
forced to sacrifice his policy. For obvious reasons the full effect 
of the Act is not yet apparent, but the contingent liabilities which 
may arise are so serious that a special reserve of £300,000 has 
been set aside to provide for them. We do feel that its effect was 
not properly understood at the time the Bill was before Parlia- 
ment, and we trust that the Government will take the earliest 
opportunity of removing what appears to be not only a disadvantage 
to the policyholder but an unfair burden on Industrial Assurance. 


Tue Vatvuation Rerort: tue Bonus. 

It will be seen from the valuation report that the stringency of 
our valuation basis has been maintained. Net premiums only have 
been valued, and the rate of interest assumed has been 3 per cent. 
When it is remembered that the actual rate earned on the whole 
of our funds was 4 per cent. after deduction of income tax it will 
be seen that the surplus interest available for future profit must 
be very considerable. The sickness assurance business, which it 
will be remembered is carried on in connection with members of the 
Prudential Approved Societies, has been valued on the samo basis 
as last year. The sickness rates have been favourable, and the 
funds in hand are 58 per cent. in excess of the estimated liability; 
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it has, however, been considered advisable to carry nothing to 
but to continue to aa the fund until it is beyond 
reasonable sibility of loss. 
"The surplus it'the Ordinary Branch is £1,794,953, and after 
deducting the amount brought forward, viz., £153,230, the profit 
for the year is shown as £1,641,723. This surplus would have 
been more than sufficient to provide a bonus at the same rate as 
last year, but in view of the uncertainty of the outlook it was 
decided that a substantial amount should be allotted to the 
Investments Reserve Fund and an increased amount carried 
Having thus so far as possible guarded against all 
eontingencies it was felt that a bonus of one pound ten shillings 
cent. on the sum assured could be safely declared. Should the 
course of events prove as favourable as our belief in the justice of 
eur country’s cause leads us to anticipaie, the conserving of our 
resources must be a source of additional profit in the future. 


Tae Torar Assets: Investment Reserve Funps. 

The total assets of the Company as shown in the Balance Sheet 
are £91,202,344, being an increase of £4,209,341 during the year. 
For some years past I have referred to the subject of deprecia- 
tion in investment prices, and last year I added that the deprecia- 
tion in 1913 was greater than in any year I could remember during 
an experience of half-a-century. 

The depreciation in market values had been practically con- 
tinuous since the year of record high prices, viz., 1896. At that 
date we had accumulated substantial surpluses in the form of 
appreciation on our book values, and for a number of years these 

uses were more than sufficient to meet the subsequent 

iation which took place. We had, however, in the mean- 
time carried large sums to Investment Reserve Funds in both 
branches for the purpose of protecting our funds against the 
continued fall in prices, and this policy we have pursued down to 
the present time. We have on several occasions adopted the 
poliey of applying portions of these reserves to writing down such 
of our securities as we thought advisable, and in this way we have 
been enabled to maintain a satisfactory comparison between 
market prices and the value at which our assets appear in the 
Balance Sheet. By the methods indicated we have during the last 
six years written down our securities by more than £5,000,000, 
and we ended the year 1913 with investment reserve funds of 
£1,000,000 in the combined branches. 


Ayticrreatep “Low Vatvurs ror Sreveran Years.” 

You may remember that last year I referred tothe recovery of prices 
which began in the early part of 1914, and suggested that this con- 
firmed the opinion I had previously expressed that, apart from inter- 
national complications, we were reaching the end of the persistent 
fall. The outbreak of war has, however, entirely altered the out- 
look, and we are now faced with further serious depreciation. As 
tothe future, it is, of course, dangerous to prophesy, but I feel 
that, apart from a possible temporary improvement in prices on 
the commencement of peace negotiations, we may expect a period 
of low values for several years, although I feel confident that the 
much delayed recovery will eventually take place. 

The question as to the best method of dealing with the depre- 
eiation is one to which your Board has given much careful con- 
sideration. It will be remembered that on 3lst December, 1914, 
the Stock Exchange was still closed, and any dealings that were 
actually effected afforded no criterion of the true values which 
obviously can only be ascertained by free dealings in an open 
market, It is also a factor of importance that in a Life Office 
such as our own, depreciation in many classes of securities does not 
represent a realized loss, but only a temporary reduction of 
nominal values. This is particularly the case with our large hold- 
ing of terminable securities, the majority of which are redeemable 
at a substantial premium on the existing book-values. 

In view of these considerations, your Board considered it was 
not advisable to write down the values of our funds again this 
year, but that all available profits should be carried to the Invest- 
ment Reserve Funds. We were strengthened in coming to this 
conclusion by the fact that the Board of Trade has suggested that 
the market prices ruling on 3lst December, 1913, might be taken 
as @ criterion. Moreover, all our permanent securities were 
already standing in our books at the low prices ruling at that date. 
A sum of £500,000 was accordingly added to the Reserve Fund 
in the Ordinary Branch, bringing it to the total of £1,000,000, 
and the sum of £250,000 to the Reserve Fund in the Industrial 
Branch, bringing it to the total of £750,000. Our total Invest- 
ment Reserve Funds thus stand at the substantial sum of 
21,750,000, and in addition a further reserve of £300,000 has been 
set aside in the Industrial Branch to meet certain indefinite 
liabilities caused through the passing of the Courts (Emergency 
Powers) Act, to which I have already alluded. 

Company has set aside this year the sum of no less than 
21,060,000, or nearly £1,200,000, if the increased amount carried 
: is taken into account, to meet the altered conditions 
induced by the war; and as I have endeavoured previously to 
explain the Company has decided to adopt a most generous course 
to the policyholders who have answered their country’s call, and 
has put aside reserves which it is hoped will be sufficient to enable 
this course to be continued. The accomplishment of these results 
must necessarily involve some sacrifice on the part of both Share- 
holders and policyholders, and some departure from the high 
standard of bonus distribution we have aimed to attain. I have 
already mentioned that the bonus on policies in the Ordinary 
Branch will be reduced from 41 16s. per cent. on the sum assured 
to £1 10s. per cent. The amount of bonus distributable under our 
Profit Sharing Scheme will be reduced from £600,000, the amount 
distributed last year, to £300,000. 





Tae Inpuste1at Beance Bonus Scuemn. 

The Industrial Branch bonus was founded in the year 1907: 
you will remember in that year the Shareholders resolved that in 
future they would be content with the then rate of dividend, 
save for a proportion of any future new profits in order to assure 
and sustain their interest in the progress ef the Company. 

The large sums they had in the past voted for the extension of 
benefits to Industrial branch policyholders, and the proportionate 
ee made to the outdoor staff, were to be placed on a more 

nite basis and thenceforth all increase in the profits was to be 
divided into six parts: four of these parts were to be given to the 
policyholders, one part to the outdoor staff, and the other part 
the Shareholders were to retain. Six years later the divisible 
in this Branch had increased by £600,000, of which amount in 1913, 
and, again, in 1914, £400,000 went to the Industrial policyholders, 
£100,000 to the outdoor staff, and £100,000 to the Shareholders. 
If the necessity for creating additional reserves causes the 
amount of profit available for distribution to be reduced, it 
follows that the reduction should, and indeed must, be made in 
the proportions established in 1907, when we adopted the principle 
of profit-sharing which since that date has formed part of the 

tions of the Company. 

herefore, as the amount of divisible profit im the Industrial 
Branch is £300,000 less than in the previous year, £200,000 has to 
be withheld from the policyholders, £50,000 from the outdoor 
Staff, and £50,000 from the Shareholders, This amount of £50,000 
represents a reduction of 1s. in the Shareholders’ Bonus and is 

uivalent to a reduction of 5 per cent. per £1 share. Since 1907, 
when this Bonus Scheme came into operation, the amount sct aside 
for the Industrial Branch policyholders has been £2,260,000. The 
method of distribution adopted in previous years will be continued, 
and for policies of long duration the percentage additions to the 
sum assured have either been maintained or reduced as little as 
possible in comparison with the rates for the past year. 


Proors or Financia, Srasrurrr. 

I feel convinced, Ladies and Gentlemen, that the sacrifice you 
are called upon to make this year will not be in vain; fora purely 
Life Company such as ourselves, which values annually, which has 
already severely felt the strain of the war, to still maintain sub- 
stantial bonuses, and to place itself in such a strong position to 
face the future, is one of the most conclusive proofs of financial 
stability it is possible to show. I said last year that it was the 
policy of your Board to make adequate provision to meet any 
emergency. When I used these words I could not foresee that the 
emergency was so near or woald be so severe, but the test having 
come we have met it unflinchingly. When better times come, 
and they will come, the sacrifices we are now making will be repaid 
in full measure. 


Tae Pasr Year's Purcnase or Securirms: Tue Casu 
BaLance. 

With regard to our purchase of securities during the year 1914, 
the amount invested was rather less than for some years past, 
owing to the fact that after the war commenced we refrained from 
investing to any great extent. Despite this, we invested over 
2£6,500,000 to yield on the average well over 5 per cent., while the 
end of the year was marked by our purchase of £800,000 War 
Loan, As a result of holding our hands we concluded the year 
with the very large cash balance of £1,250,000. 

While the maintenance of such large cash balances of necessity 
involves some loss to the Company, we feel in the circumstances 
it was and is the wisest—and, I may say, most patriotic—course 
to adopt. The Government has expressed in no uncertain voice 
its desire that the financial resources of the country should be 
preserved for the purpose of successfully conducting the war. 
The Prudential has already shown that it is prepared loyally to do 
its share by its large participation in the War Lean. When 
further loans for our own Government or for our Allies are 

uired we shall not be behindhand in our participation. 

"Ton have doubtless noticed that there is a somewhat unusual 
feature in the balance-sheet, viz., a reduction in the “ Loans on 
Company’s Policies.” I should like to explain the reason for this. 
When the war broke out our funds were fully invested, and any 
undue amount of loans might have necessitated a temporary 
overdraft at the very high rate of interest prevailing. We 
therefore increased the rate on our loans solely with the view of 
self-protection. The danger has now passed, and we propose to 
reduce the rate for new loans to the usual one of 5 per cent. 


Variep DisreipvuTion or THE INVESTMENTS. 

I feel sure that you will be pleased to hear that less than 2 pes 
cent. of our funds are invested in the securities of enemy countries, 
It may also interest you to know that about 88 per cent. of the 
funds are in securities of the United Kingdom and her Colonies 
and the United States of America; the remaining 10 per cent. 
being in the securities of the rest of the world. The distribution of 
the investments is also very varied, as you may judge when I tell 
you that we hold over 1,250 different Stock Exchange securities. 


Tae Year's Increase my Income Anp Assers. 

To sum up the remarkable results of the past year, the income 
of the Company in the combined Branches has increased by the 
large sum of £628,000 and the assets of the Company by £4,209,341, 
The reserves, in consequence of the war, have been increased by 
£1,200,000, but this has necessitated a reduction of £500,000 in 
the amount of bonus divided amongst the policyholders, the out- 
door Staff and the Shareholders. 

The Shareholders will be please 1 to hear that the Staff Provident 
Fund now amounts to £260,000. I am glad to be able to report a 
continued increase in the nwaber of Shareholders. During the 
last seven years the number has more than doubled, and at tho 
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present time we have 1,580 Shareholders’ accounts open, 166 being 
with the minimum holding of 25 shares. 
Greater Erriciency IN Premium CoLLECcTIONs. 

On two previous ovcasions I have referred to our efforts to 
secure greater efficiency in our premium collections by accumu- 
lating our business into areas of limited extent and placing each 
area in the hands of one agent for attention. When we met last 
year we had gained the experience desired by our experimental 
proceedings, and had decided upon a general adoption of the 
scheme. Th re has been no departure from our intention to avoid 
arbitrary interference with existing agencies, but the improved 
system has progressed rapidly during the past year, with the result 
that nearly one-eighth of our Industrial Branch income, repre- 
senting over £1,000,000 a year, has already been concentrated in 
more than 1,300 blocks. We are confident that the results will 
prove of advantage to the Company, and that the advantage is 
not limited to the Company is sufficiently indicated by the fact 
that during the past three years the number of changes in the 
Agency Staff has very sensibly diminished. The change of system 
has rendered it unnecessary to replace many of those who have 
left us owing to promotion, retirement, or other causes, and the 
reduction in numbers has been accompanied by a satisfactory 
increase in the earnings of these remaining in our service. 


Tue Stary Warmiy ComMMENDED. 

It is necessary, in considering the remuneration of our Staff, 
to have regard to the increased cost of living, and you will be 
interested to know that the average earnings of our Agency Staff 
advanced by more than seven shillings per week in the last two 
years. The promotion of the welfare of our Staff as a whole, 
which has been a marked and consistent feature of the policy 
of the Board, has always been responded to most loyally, and 
never has it been more abundantly justified than in recent years. 
The constant development of our business, as well as our partici- 
pation under the National Insurance Act, have made demands on 
the staff, not only for energy, but for enterprise, which could 
only have been met by men thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of the Company and determined to add all possible distinction to 
its records. We have had no difficulty whatever in selecting 
capable men for any new responsibility—men who have looked 
ahead and spared no effort to qualify themselves for the performance 
and control of unprecedented undertakings—men who have become 
expert authorities on new subjects of the first importance to the 
success of the Company. The capacity thus shown has been well 
ssconded by the devotion of their colleagues, and the work has been 
carried out to our complete satisfaction in spite of exceptional 
difficulties, 

Tue War anv “ PrupentiaL Men.” 

We cannot all join the Expeditionary Force: some are 
outside the acceptable limits of age and some have not yet 
succeeded in passing the recruiting standard, though they hope 
each new attempt may be rewarded with success. ‘Those who are 
left behind are willingly working extra time to make up so far as 
may be possible for the absence of their colleagues who have 
joined the Colours. It has never been a bar to employment with 
us that a man was a Reservist, and by giving extra leave and in 
other ways we have always encouraged our staff to serve in the 
Territorial Army. Our help has not been limited to our own men: 
the courtyard in this building has frequently been placed at the 
service of regiments who have desired the opportunity of drilling 
there, and since war was declared our Rifie Range, which was 
opened by that distinguished soldier, Lord Roberts, in 1906, has 
been kept busy during most hours of the day. We determined 
that members of our Staff should suffer no financial loss because 
of their engagement on active service, and we are continuing the 
proportion of their civilian pay necessary to make them as well-off 
when serving the Colours as when serving the Company; in the 
case of Officers a contribution on a more generous scale has been 
made in order to secure the same result. We have also under- 
taken to find them appointments not less important than those 
they relinquished, on their return to civilian life—a return 
which we all hope may be quickly and happily accomplished. 
We have taken the view that they are not serving the Company 
less well or less effectively because they are clothed in khaki, or 
because they have changed the collecting book or pen for more 
offensive weapons. 

In the revision of salaries, and in the distribution of the bonus 
to the outdoor Staff, we have disregarded their absence from their 
normal duties; Assistant Superintendents, whose salaries are con- 
sidered to some extent on results achieved, have been credited 
with the figures they would probably have accomplished had they 
remained at home, and in a vacancy for promotion the fact that 
the man of our choice was fighting in the trenches in Flanders, so 
far from standing in his way, was regarded as an additional recom- 
mendation. 

I cannot hope to place before you all the services which have 
been rendered to the Nation by Prudential men, but I cannot pass 
by the excellent work undertaken by our Voluntary Aid Detach- 
ments of the British Red Cross Society. Our men are on duty 
for this purpose throughout all hours of the day and night here 
in this Office and have received all the wounded soldiers 
arriving in London, subsequently transferring them with all 

sible care to the destinations chosen for them by the War Office. 
nmy judgment the record of the Prudential and the work of 
its Staff during the present National crisis may well form the 
subject of profound thankfulness and satisfaction on the part of 
all who are associated with the Company, and I submit this 
summary of our activities with every confidence that it will 
receive your cordial approval. 

The Shareholders will miss to-day the presence of our genial 








a 
friend and colleague Dr. J. Irvine Boswell. Since November last 
year, with the full approval and good wishes of his colleagues, he 
has been at the seat of war giving his services and his hight 
trained skill to the help of the wounded and suffering as he 4X4 
did in the South African War. He has been at the front, exp 
to the attendant dangers and deprivations, and I need hardly sq 
that his welfare is followed by the affection and regard of hi 
colleagues, and I know you will allow me on behalf of the Share. 
holders to send him our good wishes and hope for his safe ang 
successful return. 

I now beg formally to move: “That the report of the directors 
and the accounts, certified by the auditors, be received and 
adopted, the statutory report of the auditors having been 
previously read to the meeting.” I will ask Sir William Lancaster 
to second that. 

The Deputy Cuarrman (Sir W. J. Lancaster): Mr. Chairman, 
ladies, and gentlemen,—I have very great pleasure indeed in 
seconding the resolution just proposed by our worthy chairman, 
and he has so fully gone into our accounts that very little remains 
for me to say. I should, however, like to emphasize what he has 
said in reference to our financial stability. It will be perfectly 
clear to any one who examines our accounts that but for this 
terrible war our distributable profits would have been much larger 
and the bonus upon our ordinary and industrial policies would 
have equalled, if not exceeded, that of last year. Our means of 
earning profit will still remain after the war is ended; indeed 
with regard to interest profit, there is no doubt it will tend to 
increase. In effect, the war has necessarily caused a temporary 
diminution in our bonus, but if events develop, as we hope and 
believe they will, then I think we may confidently expect the rates of 
bonus to be greater than they have been before. We have not 
applied any of our reserve towards writing down the value of our 
securities, We considered that as the Stock Exchange was closed 
on December 31st there was no true index of the value of securities, 
However, in order to get as accurate an estimate as possible of our 
financial position, we compared our book values with the official 
minimum prices, or where these did not exist, with the prices on 
July 30th, the last day on which the Stock Exchange was 
It was extremely gratifying to find that in both branches our 
reserve funds far more than covered the depreciation. The chair- 
man has referred to the fact that in spite of the war we invested 
last year 64 millions to yield over 5 per cent. interest. The effect 
of this, as well as the remunerative rates earned in recent years, 
is not yet fully felt, but it is interesting to note that this year, in 
spite of the heavy income-tax, the rate earned on our total funds 
is over 4 per cent. net. When we remember, as the chairman has 
said, that our valuation is based upon a 3 per cent. rate, it is evi- 
dent that we are making substantial provision for future profits. 
A new feature in our balance-sheet is an amount under the head- 
ing of mortgages out of the United Kingdom. For somo years 
past we have had repeated applications for loans of this 
description, and it is only after very careful consideration we 
decided to enter into this field of investment. We limited 
ourselves to the very best class of such securities and every pre- 
caution has been taken to safeguard our interests. We feel that 
this form of investment offers very favourable opportunities, and 
we regret that the outbreak of war prevented us from investing 
more largely in this class of security. In so large a business as 
ours curious incidents are always occurring. You may, perhaps, 
remember that one of our soldiers who was reported as dead by 
the War Office authorities, had very great difficulty in personally 
proving to them that he was not dead at all. He was insured 
with us,and while his sorrowing wife rejoiced to welcome him 
back, her joy received quite a severe shock when it was pointed 
out to her that the money she had received from us must certainly 
be returned, 

The Cuatrman: I will ask Sir William Plender to say a few 
words. 

Sir Wirtt1am Pienper: Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, 
—lIt may interest you if I tell you that as the result of careful 
investigation of the investments of the Company I can once more 
assure the shareholders that the greatest caution is exercised by 
the board in their selection, and that the measure of cont: 
adopted for the safe custody of the securities is, in my opinion, 
perfect. A new heading appears for the first time in the balance- 
sheet—namely, “Mortgages on property out of the United 
Kingdom, £336,449.” Sir William Lancaster has just referred 
to this item. It may not be inopportune if I say that these are 
not in enemy countries, but are, on the contrary, far removed from 
the scenes of conflict. The item of outstanding interest and reats 
£115,010, is £34,000 in excess of the corresponding amount at the 
end of 1913. This increase is due to the far-reaching consequences 
of the war as affecting enemy and other countries, which have led 
to a suspension or delay in the payment of interest on securl 
In these cases a reserve which, in my judgment, is ample has been 
made before introducing the item of outstanding interest into the 
accounts, and an adequate and corresponding reserve has also been 
made in respect of “ Interest accrued but not yet payable. With 
regard to the rest of the outstanding interest, almost the whole of 
it has since been received, and amounts are daily coming 11. 
As evidencing the strong position of the Company and its ability 
to meet possible contingencies, I may call attention to the fact 
that, notwithstanding its participation of £800,000 in the War 
Loan, the cash at the Company’s banks at the close of the year 
was upwards of a million and a quarter, or more than five times 
the amount of the claims which were awaiting settlement so soom 
as the necessary formalities could be completed. I would just like 
to say in conclusion that it is a pleasure to come to this meetiug 
each year and to express entire satisfaction at the able manner 
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which the accounts are kept and at the extraordinary strength of 
y's reserve. 
a gy Coues referred with satisfaction to the continued 
ress of the Company, and remarked that he had always 
tehed its growing national importance. He confessed that he 
had felt some apprehension as to the effect of the Act of 1911 on 
their future, but the administrative ability of the Company had 
been equal to it. They all hoped that the present awful war 
would soon terminate. In his opinion the Emergency Act ought 
never to have been passed. is confidence in the directors 
had always been great, but it had been greater since he had 
seen those who had spent their lives in the Company's service 
ebtaining seats on the board. He congratulated Mr. Burn on the 
t ability he had displayed in the report he had prepared. 

The motion was carried unanimously; and resolutions were also 

ssed confirming the appointments of Mr. James Moon, J.P., and 
Mr. D. Wintringham Stable, J.P., as directors, re-electing the 
retiring directors, and appointing Mr. Philip Secretan and Mr. 
W. H. Nicholls as auditors of the Company. 

On the motion of Mr. J. Muws, seconded by Mr. Joun Conus, a 
cordial vote of thanks was passed to the chairman and the 
directors for their services to the Company in the past year. 

Sir Joun H. Luscomser then proposed a hearty vote of thanks to 
the management and the indoor and outdoor staff, and referred in 
warm terms to the manner in which they had performed their 
respective duties. ; : : 

Mr, SraB_e seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

he Actuary (Mr. J. Burn), in reply, said—Mr. Chairman, 
ladies, and gentlemen,—I want to express my appreciation of the 

kind vote of thanks which has been passed to the indoor and 
outdoor staff. In tendering my hearty thanks I would like you 
to understand that I do so as deputy on behalf of many thousands 
of men, and I feel that my position is therefore one of such 
responsibility that 1 am at once proud of the honour and most 
anxious that I may not be found to have only incompletely fulfilled 
my duty. In order to thank youas I should, it would be necessary 
for mo to actually impersonate those to whom the vote applies. 
Let me first say a few words on behalf of the many thousands of 
the outdoor staff. Hundreds of these are serving at the front, 
and they will certainly wish me to thank you on their behalf; 
but, ladies and gentlemen, your thanks will, I know, be also 
appreciated by the many thousands of the outdoor staff who, 
whilst unable to participate in the glory of battle, were equally 
patriotic. These men have willingly taken up heavy burdens at 
home, have unhesitatingly carried out difficult duties, and indeed 
have to a great extent been responsible for the magnificent results 
which are set out in our annual report. These men have also 
played the part of men to whom your thanks are worthily given, 
and I can assure you that they will be most gratefully received. 
I am also thanking you on behalf of the staff working here 
in this office. The actual numbers are 4,750, of whom 
about 1,000 are supernumerary staff engaged temporarily 
for part time only; 2,000 are ladies; and the balance 
of 1,750 are male staff. Of these about 450 are serving 
with the Navy and Army; 110 are Red Cross workers; whilst 
amongst the lady staff there are about 132 lady nurses. You 
will easily see that with so large a number of our staff serving the 
country, there has been a hard time for many of those left. At 
the beginning of the war our chairman called us all together and 
asked each of us to do our best for the country either by joining 
the colours or by doing the work of those who had left. It is 
needless for me to say how loyally that call was responded to. 
Lastly, Iam here to thank you on behalf of those 600 or 700 of 
the chief office staff who are now serving their country. Speaking 
only of my own staff, I may say that there are eight men who 
havo passed their actuarial examinations and who now hold com- 
missions in the Navy. They are apparently proving as good naval 
officers as they were actuaries. One of these I saw quietly working 
with a mathematical machine one day, and next he was in charge 
of a captured German merchantman! Another very quickly made 
use of his mathematical knowledge in connexion with range 
ing, and was, in fact, range finder on one of the famous 
monitors which did such good service on the coast of Belgium. 
and gentlemen, once more let me say that all these 
thousands of loyal workers heartily appreciate your kindly expres- 
sions of thanks. 
_The proceedings terminated with a voteof thanks to the chairman. 
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Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carri 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases oben 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street, 





National Book Trade Providant 
Society. 


(Registered under the Friendly Societies Acts and 
approved under the National Insurance Act.) 
President: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, Esq. 
Founded in 1902 for the relief of every kind of dis 
tress among Booksellers’ and Publishers’ Assistants, 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 

Life Membership £5. Yearly Subscription és, 
No application for help has beon 

refused. 


Please support the Booksellers’ Assistant, 


R. W. Tuorxtox, 
9 Walbrook, E.C. Secretary, 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements. 


Ovursipg Pace (when available) 
14 GUINEAS, 





TD cen onsvcsnceqecnscensscesnnens £12 12 0 
Half-Page (Column) ......... 6 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0 
Narrow Column (Third of 

IED conaccntnnshsinscseqeontes » 2.33 
Half Narrow Column ......... 220 
Quarter Narrow Column...... oe eS 
Column (two-thirds width 

OF PAGS)... ...crcecccereceeees - esse 

CoMPANIES. 

Oabsibe Base ....ccccescescosseces £16 16 0 
BGERO DOM. sececcscccscocccconce 14 140 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad 
column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for 
every additional line (containing on an 
average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 
8s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. aa 
inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds 
width of page, 16s. an inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of 
the Week,” 15s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according te 
space. 
Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Including postage Yearly. Half- Que» 


to any part of yearly. terly. 

theUnited King- - 

dom... ... .. £18 6...0 143.073 
Including postage 


to any of the 

British Colonies, 

America, France, 

Germany, India, 
China,Japan,&c.£1 12 6...0 16 3...0 8 2 
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Messrs. HUTCHINSON & CO. ‘S 


NEW BOOKS 





Ready To-day 
By the Author of “A Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan” 


More Italian Yesterdays 


Mrs. HUGH FRASER. In cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net 


Py With 16 Photogravure Illustrations 


Rival Sultanas 
Nell Gwyn and Louise de Kérouaille 


By H. NOEL WILLIAMS. In cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net 
y Miu ° 
Ist Review 


“Mr. Williams’s volume presents a most engaging portrait. It is a fas- 
cinating study, and is as lively a book as the most exacting reader could wish” 
Taily News 








36th Year of Issue 


’ 
The Year’s Art, 1915 
A Concise Epitome of all matters relating to the Arts of Painting, 
Sculpture, Engraving, and Architecture and to Schools of 
Design which have occurred during the year 1914, together 
with information respecting the events of 1915 


In cloth, 5s. net. Over 600 pages. With Illustrations 


The Kasidah 
of Haji Abda@ El-Yezdi 


A Lay of the Higher Law 
By SIR RICHARD F. BURTON, K.C.M.G. With a Portrait 
Frontispiece in Photogravure. Beautifully printed on hand- 
made paper, in fooiscap 8vo, limp boards, 5s. net. The edition, 
limited to 50 copies on Japanese vellum, 21s. net, is all sold 
and at a premium 


Napoleon’s ‘Russian Campaign 
.of 1812 


By EDWARD FOORD. With 32 full-page Plates and numerous 
Maps and Plans. In cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net 





“A fascinating book of travel” Standard 
“Full of fascination from the first page to the last” 


Unknown Mongolia 
A Record of Travel and Exploration on 
Russo-Chinese Borderlands 
By DOUGLAS CARRUTHERS. With an Introduction by the 
Rt. Hon. EARL CURZON OF KEDLESTON, G.C.S.I. 
With 168 Illustrations, 3 Original Coloured Maps and 3 other 
Maps. In 2 vols., cloth gilt and gilt top, 283 net 


Times 





853 


DUCKWORTH’S NEW BOOKS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. nag ‘_* 


A New Long Novel 
By ELINOR GLYN. 


The Man and 
the Moment 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE, 














Crown 8vo, 6s. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


With the Allies 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


One of the most actual and vivid accounts of the great events 
of the first stage of the war. 
Tilustrated, 3s. Gd. net; postage 4d, 


The New Map 


of Europe 


By HERBERT A. GIBBONS. 


“The-book whiclr has most- interested me is ‘The New Map of 
Europe,’ by Dr. H. A. Gibbons. The special value of this book is 
that it is written by an American, and in a more impartial spirit 
than nearly all the literature which the war has engendered. 
Its accoust of the Austrian and Turkish Empires is based largely 
on personal experiences, and has been—to me at least—particu- 
larly instruetive.”—Prof. L, T. Hopnovsr, of London University, 
writing to Public Opinion. 

382 and av. pp. 














Cloth, 6s, nel; postage 44, 








Frederic the Great 


and Kaiser Joseph 
By HAROLD TEMPERLEY. 


A Study of War and Diplomacy in the Eighteenth Century, 
Large crown Sro, 5s, net; postage 4d. 








— 





Stories of Russian Life 


By ANTON TCHEKOFP., 
Third IMPRESSION. 6s. 








The Prussian Officer 





Volumes 1 and 2 Now Ready 
HUTCHINSON’S 


HISTORY OF THE NATIONS 


A popular concise, pictorial, and authoritative account of each 
Nation from the earliest times to the present day 
Edited by WALTER HUTCHINSON, M.A., F.R.G.S., F.R.A.I. 
Written throughout by Eminent Historians 
The work when complete will comprise 4 handsome volumes in 
demy 4to, and contain over 3,000 Illustrations, 50 coloured Plates 
and many Maps 


The price per volume in various bindings is as follows; 


Cloth, richly gilt and gilt edges, 10s. 6d. net 
Half Green Morocco ~ ~ 12s. 6d. net 
Half Red Persian = ua 13s. Od. net 
Full Morocco - w - 16s. Od. net 


Marvels of Insect Life . 


By EDWARD STEP, F.L.S., &c. With 12 beautiful Coloured 
Plates and 636 Illustrations reproduced from photographs 
and drawings specially executed for the work. Now Ready 
in One Handsome Crown 4to Volume, 10s. 6d. net 





THE GREAT AGE 
THE LADY OF THE REEF By Frayxsrorr Moors 


THROUGH THE AGES BELOVED 
By H. Grasam Ricnarps 


SOME WOMEN AND TIMOTHY By H. B. Somervitts 


By J. C. Swarru 





Stories by D. H. LAWRENCE, 


“As a book of life we know no better work—weork with finer 
feeling, with such passion. Far above ordinary fiction. Mr. 
Lawrence, with this volume, takes his place in the first flight of 
literary men.”—English Review. 

Crown 8vo, 6s, 





THE CHEERFUL BOOK, 


Joking Apart 
By the Hon. Mrs. DOWDALL, 
Author of “The Book of Martha.” 
SECOND IMPRESSION, With Illustrations, 5s. net; postage 64, 


—_ —_—— —— — 








STUDIES IN THEOLOGY. 
A New Volume Just Published. 


The Environment 
of Early Christianity 


By the Rev. 8S. ANGUS M.A., Pb.D., 
Professor of New Testament and Historical Theology in the 

University of Sydney, New South Wales. 

Crown Svo, 240 pages, 2s, 6d, net; pestage 4a 

Eighteen volumes are now published in this very notabls 
library. Expressions of satisfaction areconstantly being received 
from leading theologians as to the use and value of one or 
another of the books in the series. 
A full descriptive list can be had from @ bookseller or direct from 
the publishers. 

















London : & C 


HUTCHINSON & CO, Paternoster Row 





DUCKWORTH & O©O., Covent Carden, London, 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
THE INFLUENCE OF KING EDWARD 


And Essays on other Subjects. By the Viscount 

ESHER, *G. C.B., G.C.V.O. Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d, net. 

“ Lord Esher’s portrait of the late King is from the life, and is 

not merely kingly but human. We know of no better statement 

than is contained in these chapters of the part that the King 
took in foreign affairs.” —Westminster Gazette. 


SIR ALFRED LYALL’S ESSAYS 


Studies in Literature and History. tos. 6d. net. 
“The late Sir Alfred Lyall had touched life at many points, 
as a man of action, an administrator, a thinker, a scholar, anda 
Poet, and the wide range of his interests is reflected in this 
volume.”—The Spectator, 


A LIFE OF ROBERT CECIL, 


First Earl of Salisbury. By ALGERNON CECIL, 
Author of “ Six Oxford Thinkers.” With Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, I2s. net. [Ready next week. 


AT HOME AND ON THE BATTLE- 
FIELD 


Letters from the Crimea, China, and Egypt, 
written by SIR FREDERICK STEPHENSON 

G.C.B., late Scots Guards, with a slight Sieoeate 
of Himself, of his Brother, SIR WILLIAM 
STEPHENSON, K.C.B., and of their Father, 
SIR BENJAMIN STEPHENSON,G.C.H. Edited 
by Mrs, FRANK POWNALL, With Illustrations, 
12s. net, [Ready next week, 


ARCHITECTURE OF INDIA 


Ancient and Moy Ei A Study of Indo-Aryan 
Civilisation. E. B. HAVELL, Author of 
“Indian Scuipture and Painting, ”" “Indian 
Architecture,” Numerous Illustrations. os. 
net. 
“To all who know India and who reverence her past and believe 
in her future, we cordially commend this fine book.” —Outlook. 


PLACE-NAMES >t ENGLAND«WALES 


By the Rev. A MES B. JOHNSTON, M.A., B.D., 
Author of “ The Place-Names of Scotland, -" &ec. 
15s, net. 


THE HISTORIES OF TACITUS 


A Translation for En ve Readers. By GEORGE 
GILBERT RAMSAY, M.A.Oxon., LL.D., Litt.D, 
With Introduction, Frontispiece, Notes, and 
Maps. 15s. net, 


WAR: ITS CONDUCT AND LEGAL 
RESULTS 


By THOMAS BATY, LL.D., D.C.L., and Professor 
J. H. MORGAN. ios. 6d. net. 


TWO NEW 6s. NOVELS 


ALAN! ALAN! 


A Novel. BY Miss EIRENE WIGRAM, Author 
of “Firm oundations,” “ The Affair of the 
Envelope,” &c. 


THE FADED VISION 


A Novel. By A. K. INGRAM, Author of “ The 
Greater Triumph,” &c. 








LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 














Mr. Heinemann’s List 
1870 “Set we Morel 1915 
The MAN of IRON 


By Richard Dehan, Author of “The Dop Doctor.” 


“One reads the eight hundred pages with ever- -increasing 
absorption in the terrible and wonderful story.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette 








Six Shilling Fiction. 


BRUNEL’S TOWER 


By Eden Phillpotts. (Now Ready.) 


“Tt is a beautifully told story, and there is something austere 
in the style, though exquisitely sensitive.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


WHAT A WOMAN WANTS 


Mrs. Henry Dudeney 


THE UNTILLED FIELD  Ccorge Moore 
A COUNTRY HOUSE COMEDY 


Duncan Swana 


THE HOUSE OF THE DEAD 


By Fyodor Dostoevsky. Translated by Constance Garnett. 








Novels by Dostoevsky previously published, Cr, 8vo, 3s. 6d. net:— 
The Brothers Karamazov. The Idiot. The Possessed. 
Crime and Punishment. 


MARIE TARNOWSKA 


By Mrs. Chartres, Author of “The Devourers.” 
“An semnesnmmenandian enatenaattinht human document.’ endo < 


THE HOME OF THE 
BLIZZARD 155 Sic Douglas Mawson, D-Se. 


The Story of the Australasian Antarctic Expedition, 1911-14 
300 magnificent Plates. 2 Vols. Cr. 4to. 36s. net. 


“The best written account of Antarctic Exploration we have 
ever read.”—Morning Post. 

















WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 ‘BEDFORD STREET, LONDON 


THE 


EXPANSION OF RUSSIA 


By FRANCIS HENRY SKRINE, F.R.Hist.S. 


Third edition, corrected and revised. With 3 maps, bibliography 
and index. Crown 8vo. 6s net. Cambridge Historical Series. 
Mr. Skrine’s book depicts the salient features of the progress made by the 
Russian Empire during the nineteenth century. 


London CRESS UNIVERSITY PRESS Fetter Lane 


— __———— : ——— —_ 


NOW READY 
In red cloth, price 5s.; post free, 5s. 3d, 


English Clubs for 1915 


A List, arranged in tabular form, containing the Names and Addresses, Dates 

of Establishment, Entrance Fees, Subscriptions, and Secretaries’ names, of 

more than 4,000 Social, Yacht, Au mobile, Golf, Ladies’, and 

other Clubs, in London and the Provinces, in British Colonies, and in Foreiga 
untries, 


London: Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 75 Shoe Lane, E.C. 


<8 


Cloth 2s. wet, Paper Is. net. Postage 2d. “AN ARMY may be said “to travel on its 
teeth, as it is admitted that ‘an army travels 


OUR TE ETH & on its stomach.’ a raw g of the army 

equally true of the individual man, military 
oO UR HEAL T H o civilian, for how can the stomach be healthy 
By H. UREN CLV2P, L.D.S., R.C.S. when the mouth is diseased f’* 

** This little book by an eminent dental surgeon aims at calling the attention 
of the general public to ‘ the enormous, the vital necessity of es the 
health of the mouth if the health of the body is to be considered.” Mr. 
Olver's very sensible book.’’—Spectator. 

THOMAS MURBY & CO., G6 Bouverie Street, E.C. 
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Price 15s. net. 


THE LAW OF 
CONTRACT 
DURING WAR 


WILLIAM FINLAYSON TROTTER, 


Professor of Law in the University of Sheffield, 








SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 





“This is a book which appeals both to the student and the 
practising lawyer, and by the latter it will at this juncture be 
specially welcomed. . Professor Trotter’s book is a valuable 
addition to a branch of legal literature which needed supple- 
menting, and should enjoy a large circulation. It is at once 
scholarly and practical.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ Professor Trotter’s book on ‘ The Law of Contract during War’ 
will be found invaluable beth by those who desire a scholarly 
i exposition of the law on this subject, and by those who merely 

wish to take a bee-line to any given point over the labyrinth of 
recent proclamations and cases.”—Morning Post. 


Professor Trotter guides his readers with a sure hand. . Alto- 
gether it is clearly destined to take rank among the most 


not become the standard work.”— Financial News. 


“Itis both appropriate and opportune, and should be appre- 
ciated by those who require enlightenment upon the subject. . . 
A valuable feature of Professor Trotter’s work lies in the fact that 
' he gives the texts of the various proclamations relative to dealings 
with alien enemies, and lucidly explains their principles and 
operation, and, what is equally valuable, supplements his explana- 
tions by the legal cases which have interpreted the law.” 

—The Syren and Shipping. 

“It is at once apparent from a glance at the table of contents 
that within the limits of a volume which contains fewer than 500 
pages Professor Trotter has handled the subject in an exhaustive 
manner.”—Shipping and Mercantile Gazctie. 





“The subject of the legal effect of war upon contracts is one of 
great difficulty and complexity, and a great service is rendered by 
this clear and concise survey with reference to the special 
circumstances.”— Eastern Morning News. 


“ Professor Trotter has performed a task which is likely to be 

: commensurate in its usefulness with the labour it must have 
: involved when he compiled this beok.”—Yorkshire Post. 

“Tt is not merely the best, it is the only complete work on the 
subject, necessary alike to lawyer and man of business.” 

—Shefield Daily Telegraph, 

“Professor Trotter has covered the ground in an exceedingly 

able and comprehensive manner, and his book will be indis- 

pensable, net only to lawyers, but to Chambers of Commerce and | 

business men generally who have to form opinions on the hundred 


and one knotty problems which are constantly arising in the course | 


of daily business under present conditions.” 
—Chamber of Commerce Journal. 
“Professor W. F. Trotter has performed a real service to the 
lay, as well as tho legal, publie in bringing together in one com- 
pact, well-printed volume the Cases, Statutes, Orders in Council 


(prefaced by a lucid statement of the law) relating to a subject | 


of profound interest and importance to English traders at the 
present time, the subject of contracts in war time.” 
—The Contemporary Review 





12 Bank Street, Edinburgh. 


= 


Price 5s. net each volume. 


NOTABLE ENGLISH 
SCOTTISH TRIALS 








: 


regard them,” 


“Through the resulting welter of confusion and complexity | ‘The Seddons bad 


authoritative treatises devoted to this subject, if, indeed, it does | 


James Stewart 


The Douglas Cause 
Mrs. M‘Lachian 





The trials included comprise the most famous causes célébres 
j in the annals of English and Scottish jurisprudence, and 
| the series possesses two claims for distinction. First, the 
dramatic interest which arrests the attention of the ordinary 
reader as some revelation of the darker side of human 
nature is unfolded; secondly, the discussion of the legal 
decisions, which have a special claim on the law student on 
;account of their completeness and accuracy. “Whether wo 
says the Spectator, in a lengthy review, “from 
;3 psychological, a dramatic, or a legal point of view, there is 
'an interest in famous trials which no other form of printed 
matter possesses. They bring us closer to the dismal tragedy 
of life than fiction or history. The obvious economy of their 
speech, their stern suppression of loca] colour, the essential truth 
of their design, give us a sensation of reality that we cannot 
find elsewhere.” 


The following is a list of the Trials included 


in the Series >— 


Edited by H. 8. Irving 
Edited by Fiisen Young 
Edited by Andrew Lang 
Edited by A. Duncan Smith 


‘Mrs. Maybrick 


The Annesley Case 
Madeleine Smith - 


The Stauntons - Edited by J. B. Atiay 
(Dr. Pritchard- = + _—Edited by Wittiam Roughead 
; William Palmer = Edited by Coo, H. Knott 
Dr. Lamson - = Edited by H. t. Adam 
Oscar Slater - = Edited by Witiiam Roughead 
Lord Lovat - » Edited by BD. N. Mackey 
Eugene Aram = Edited by Eric Watson 
Deacon Brodie = Edited by William Roughead 
J. A. Dickman- == _=— Edited by S. 0. Rowan-Hamilton 
Franz Muller - = Edited by H, 8. Irving 
Captain Porteous - Edited by William Roughead 


Edited by D, N. Mackay 

Edited by A. Duncan Smith 
Edited by A. Francis Steuart 
Edited by William Roughead 
Edited by J. W. More 

Edited by William Roughead — 


E. M. Chantrelle 


A. J. Monson - 
Mary Blandy - 


In Preparation, 


Henry and Thomas 
C. Wainwright 
Hawley Harvey 
Crippen 


Edited by H. 8. Irving 


Edited by Filson Young 


John Thurtell and 


Edited by Eric Watson 


Joseph Hunt 


Descriptive Pamphlets dealing with the Series will be sent 
post free on application to the Publishers. 


WILLIAM HODGE & CO., 


180 Fleet Street, London. 


34 N. Frederick Street, Clasgow. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 











War and Lombard Street 
By HARTLEY WITHERS, Author of “The Meaning of 
Money,” “ Poverty and Waste,” &c. Post 8vo, $s. 6d. net. 


Morxixe Post.—‘'In brief but most attractive language it deals with the 
historic financial events of the past six moaths, A most fascinating résumé 
of the financial events of the crisis up'to date.” 

















Hugh: Memoirs of a Brother 
By ARTHUR C. BENSON, Author of “From a College 
Window,” “The Orchard Pavilion,” &c. Large Post 8vo, 
7s. 6d, not. 














The Honble. Adelaide Drummond 
(Retrospect and Memoir). 
Edited by BASIL CHAMPNEYS. With Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, 10s. Gd. net. 


Trwes.—*‘ Her wide intellectual interests and her charm of character make 
her recollections attractive reading. 


The Toll House 
By EVELYN ST. LEGER, Author of “The Shape of the 
World,” “The Blackberry Pickers.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
*,* The story of an old-fashioned English village, the Squire at 
the big house and the people in the village, and what came to 
them during the War. 













































The System of National Finance 


By E. HILTON YOUNG. Large post 8vo, 7s. Gd. net. 
[Mar. 18. 





Paris Waits : 1914 
By M. E, CLARKE. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Ss. net. 


Patt Mati Gazetre,—“ Mrs. Clarke is ing. in her observation and in 
nee power of conveying a crisis in an aneodote his very human and vivid 

ook,’ 

Dairy Grapuic,—* There is much pathes, great serenity, and some wit in 
the story of those eventful days."’ 

Dairy Caronicis.—" Singularly effective as a picture of what happened in 
Paris and round about while the German armies were —— near. 


The Minor Horrors of War 
By Dr. A. E. SHIPLEY, F.R.S., Master of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. With 69 Illustrations. Large Post 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
net in paper cover; 28. net in ‘cloth. 


The Lombard Street Library 
A series of Volumes on Financial Subjects. 3s, 6d. net 
each. Volume I—LOMBARD STREET: A Description of 
the Money Market. By the late WALTER BAGEHOT. 
New Edition, Revised by Hartiuy Wirners. Other volumes 
to follow. [Mar. 18. 











New Volume of the Uniform 3s. 6d. Edition of 
Sir A. CONAN DOYLE’S WORKS. 


Vol. 23. Round the Red Lamp 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 





A Life of William Shakespeare 
By Sir SIDNEY LEE, Hon. D.Litt. Oxford, Hon. LL.D. 
Glasgow, Hon. Litt.D. Manchester, Professor of English 
Language and Literature at East London College in the 
University of London, Editor of the “Dictionary of National 
Biography,” &c. Seventh and Revised Edition. With 2 Por- 
traits of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Earl of Southampton, 
and Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s known Signatures. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Enlarged to 852 pp, 


Modern Germany : 
Her Political and Economic Problems, her Policy, 
her Ambitions, and the Causes of her Success. 
By J. ELLIS BARKER. Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. CHARLES Lowe, in the Daily Chronicle.— This is one of the beat 
books on Germany.” 





NEW 6s. FICTION 


A Freelance in Kashmir 
A Tale of the Great Anarchy. _ By Lieut.-Col. G F, 
MacMUNN, D.S.0O., Author of “The Armies of India.” 
[2nd Impression in the Press, 


Bremineuam Dairy Post.— Colonel MacMunn knows his India and his 
history ; and for this stirring story he has turned to the inviting period of the 
. Great Anarchy.’ 


The Full Price 
By LADY CHARNWOOD. 


Times.—“ There are a happy few to-day who understand the tradition ¢ 
Trollope, and Lady Charnwood must be reckoned among them, 
insight, reflection, a gift for the invention of natural incident and the flow et 
natural dialogue, and humour.” 

Wor.ip.—“ An engaging picture of a most interesting aspect of society, very 
cleverly portrayed by a writer who knows what she is writing about.” 


La Belle Alliance 
By ROWLAND GREY, Author of “Green Cliffs,” &e. 


Times.—‘ Readers may find enjoyment i in the book and learn something of 
French ideals of girls’ education,” 


A Novel by a well-known writer published anonymously. 


They Who Question 
Darty Teiecraps.—“ A story which is packed with thought in “aes 


well calculated also to arouse and stimulate thought in others, The 
one to be secommended.” 























The House of the Foxes 
By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of “Honey, my Honey,” 
“Molly my Heart’s Delight,” &c. [ Mar. 18 





A NEW SHERLOCK HOLMES STORY, 


The Valley of Fear 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of “The Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes,” “The Lost World,” &c. 





Two Sinners 
By Mrs. DAVID G. RITCHIE, Author of “Man and the 
Cassock,” “ "The Truthful Liar,” & ao. 








-“CORNHILL"” 


For MARCH. CONTENTS. ONE SHILLING. 
Western Wanpenines.—IIL, By Sir Anruur Conan Dorce 
Brutnp THE MAs«x, By C.L. & 


Turoven Tus Erss or Private Pecxuam. By Major R.A.MC. 


Mavremna: A Strupy mu Jupiciat Irony. 
By His Honour Judgo Pager 


Tae Vittacs Posrmisrress. By the Rev. Cuarres 5S. Eanus 


A Newspaper 1n Time or Waar. By an Eprros 
Zip-Zap-ZEPPELIN, By Lieut.-Col. G. F. MacMuny, D.S.0. 
Tue New Posts. By Anruur C. Bensow 
Tue Root or THE Oak. By Dovetas G, Browxs 


SHAKESPEARE’S GRANDDAUGHTER. 
By the Ven. Archdeacon Hurron, B.D. 


Tue Son wHo Sap ‘I Go Nor.’ By B. Pavt Nevmay 


A CAVALRYMAN AT THE FRONT. 
By Captain Hzrserr Mappickx, 5th (Royal Irish) Lancers 


Two Srvyzrs (continued). By Mrs. Davin G. Ritcas 


el 








LONDON : SurTH, ELDER & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
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